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any period. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


IN LA PLATA. 
H. Hupson, 


"RALIST 
By W. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A NATI 


IDLE DAYS IN PATAGONIA. 


C.M.Z.S. Illustrated by Alfred Hartley and J. Smit. Demy 8vo, 14s. 
The Times says :--‘ A welcome and worthy addition to the literature of 
travel and zoological observation in South America..... Mr. Hudson Is 


. keen observer, an acute reasoner, and a very attractive wri ind the 


many r ) have appreciated his ** Naturalist in La Plata’ will turn 
with eage Days ty Patagonia ind =will not b 


rness to | ‘Idle 
} a 
disappointed 


BY THE AUTHOR OF * THE MIGRATION OF BIRDS.’ 


THE GAME BIRDS AND WILD FOWL OF THE 
BRITISH ISLANDS: Being a Handbook for the Natural . and 
Sportsman. By CHARLES DIXON. Illustrated by A. T. Elwes. Demy 


. 4 } Banas 
and all WhO love 


The Times says :—‘ All sportsmen and naturalists, bird” 
will welcome Mr. Charles Dixon's elaborate and comprehensive work.... * 
Fuil of interest for the bird-lover, and full of information for the sportsman 
besides being copious and exact from the purely scientific point of view.’ 

PREFACE BY DR. HENRY WOODWARD, F-.R.S. 


A Popular henhad of some of 
Animal Life. By the Rev. H. N 
Smit and other 


EXTINCT MONSTERS. 
the Larger Forms of Ancient 
HUTCHINSON. With numerous Illustrations bv |. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 

The Athenzum 
son has yet written. Its 
description of many of thes se eXxtl 


says :—‘ Thi undoubtedly the best book Mr. Hutchin 
ets belons « us, in pleasant form, a really valual 
aordinary forms of ancient life which are 





but little known, save to the special student of palzeontolog\ pe ( 

with the dry bones which have been unearthed by the spad lp f tye 
geological explorer, on e author seeks to revivify tl ese relic id to | alin 
them before us as they probably appe ee when clothed with fles h and in- 





stinct with life. Mr. Hutchinson has been fortunate in receiving the advice 
of the Geological Department of the British Museum and the skilful pen of 
Mr. Smit, who is probably unsurpassed as a scientific art f ls, 


THOUSAND NOW READY, 


HUMAN ORIGINS : Evidence from History and 


By SAMUFI LAING, Author of lern S 
Mod. rn Thought.’ With Hlustratio Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


TENTH 


NEW EDITION. NOW READY. 


SOCIOLOGY BASED ON ETHNOGRAPHY. by 


CHARLES LETOURNEAU. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Dr. 


CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS. 
New VOLUME OF THE HALF-CROWN EDITION. 


BLEAK HOUSE. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 


Crown 
(Ready. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
MARIE CONNOR. 


THE HEART'S AWAKENING. sy MARIE 
CONNOR. 3 vols. Next week. 


. H. MALLOCK. 


A HUMAN DOCUMENT. By W. H. Mattock. 


Svo. 35. 64 a 


The 


Crown 


Weekly Sun says :—‘Subtly, tely, but boldly, Mr. Matlock 





riou lexing question which the age is putting 


puts to the age the se and pe g 
to itself. . . . . The story is intensely interesting, and is written with great 
skill.’ 


ELIZABETH GODFREY. 


‘TWIXT WOOD AND SEA. By Evizanern 


GODFRE\ 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 
The Standard says:—‘ Miss Godfrey has passion and a feeling for 
Nature, though she never bores us with word-painting. . a ory 


cleverly managed,’ 
The Manchester Fxa 

superiority as a writer, 

probable in the incidents 


iminer says :—'‘ The authors hows her own moral 
and her refreshing sense of what is natural and 
of a human life,’ 


ncainitinnes wi vageeceal vie WORKS. 


and Uniform Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. Copies of th 


Sis-Shilling Edition are still to be had. 


A Ne 


Sandra Belloni. 
Vittoria. 

Rhoda Fleming. 
Beauchamp’s Career. 
The Egoist. 


The Shaving of 
and Farina. 


One of our Conquerors. 

Diana of the Crossways. 

Evan Harrington. 

The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel. 


The Adventures of Harry 
Richmond. 


Shagpat, 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S LIST. 


rH HIBBERT LECTURES, 1892. 
Just published, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
LECTURES ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
RELIGION, As Illustrated by the Religion of the Ancient Hebrews, 
By C. G. MONTEFIORE, 
’ Not, we believe, 
Emanuel Deutsch h is th 





since the stimulating essay on the Talmud of the late 
ere appeared a more important or valuable cont: 
bution to our knowledge of Hebrew Religion than this new volume of 
Hibbert Lecture The special value of these Lectures is, that they 
are the work of one connected by birth with the race of whose they 
treat, of one to whom the law has been familiar from his youth up, and 
who, therefore, by his education and his inherited feelings and sympatl 

is peculiarly qualified to speak of it to the outside world, but who ye tis by 


religion 


no means without appreciation of much in Christianity, if even he does not 
as may seem from one or two passages, acknowledge Christ as the greatest 
who has come of the Jewish race.'— Scotsman 


and scho larly addition to Biblica 
Few sh hroni le (Article). 


: The wo k 
Science 
‘Mr. 
himself 
any univ 


is the most important 
ever made by an English Jew.’"— 
Montefiore is perfectly orthodex in Biblical criticism, and has fitte 
in every other way to occupy a chair of Old Testament theology at 
ersity in Europe..... Hie has mastered his literature thoroughly, 
nd has earned by hardest work the right to say: Thus and thus dc« 
modern criticism look at this and that problem of Old ‘Testament literature. 
If we could sum up in a single phrase the whole tendency of such 
s Mr. Montefiore’s “ Lectures,” one might define it as an Apol 
Lhe tyle ol the lectures is t =i) large and lucid.’ 
Jewish Chronic 


Ot the LAW. « «4 « 


vols. imperial 8vo, cloth, 30s. 


A BOOK OF THE BEGINNINGS. Containing an 


empt to Recover and Reconstitute the lost Origines of the Myths and 
tenes 2 s, Types and Symbols, and Language, with Egy 
for the Mouthpiece and Africa as the Birthplace. Py GERAL| 
MASSEY. 


Religion 


ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
loth 


ols Imperii 1 SVO, cloth, 30s, 
THE NATURAL GENESIS. Part the Second of ‘A 
Book of t 
‘Throughout the 
and learning of a very varied ¢ 


2 \ 


i@ Beginnings.’ 


whole work the author displays extraor 
haracter.’—No/es and Queri 


linary labow 


y publ ished, demv 8vo, cloth. 


Oey fn NOTES ON THE BOOK OF PROVERBS, 

mostly from Eastern Sources By the Rev. S. C. MALAN, D.D., lat 
Vi f Bre \dwinds r, Dorset. 

I., Chaps. 1-10, 12s. 

I., Chaps. 11-20, 12s. 

f. 


Vi 
\ ! 
Vv , Chaps, 21-31, in preparation. 


] 
ol. Il 
nderful monument, constructed amidst the infirmities of 


‘It is truly a we 
"—Church Times. 


life. 


ige from the result of the learning of an entire 
lt ire more thar n illustrations—they often open the way to a true 
exez fa Ssag —f: VPostl ry Times. 
vo, cloth yp. 35 6d. 
METHODS OF INDUSTRIAL “REMUNERATION. By 
DAVID F. SCHLOss. 
. David F. Schloss is a recognised authority in all matters connect 


s and their interpretation.’—7Zvmes. 
a de ‘tailed 


lustrial statistic 
‘In Mr. Schloss's v 


lume we have for the first time and exact 





description of the various methods of remuneration aciually in existence in 
modern industry, with a careful analvsis of the esate... « . » Pt 
economist will henceforth deal with questions of wages or profit-shar 
thou >of Mr. S labours,’—Sfeaker. 
* The done admirably well.’"—.Vational Observer 
Mr. { , who is already known as one of the most careful of 
collectors of industrial facts, ha duced a book of the very highest 
valu -Manchester Guardian 
\ val oh iddition to the literature of modern industry. .... It is 
book which no person who cares to understand the labour question can 
ifford to |] id Daily Chronicle. 


AGAINST DOGMA AND FREE-WILL. 
ILLER. 

As an indi 
pee as a Se y 


By H. Crort 


most crushing, as 
‘n our pleasure to 


it is one of the 
has ever bee 


‘nt of ecclesiasticism, 
phil ssophical, It 
MIPMaIL. 

‘The author is a bold man. He is not wanting in confidence in h 
ability as a writer and as a He has given theologians of all 
schools something to think about.’—Scofsmav. 

1 not deny that Mr. Hiller does fortify his main 


‘We wi 
against the most sinuous verbal dexterity. —Morning. 
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POR 


BERTHIER, RE 
FRIBOURG. 


TWO DANTE BOOKS. BY PROF. J. J. 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
LA DIVINA COMMEDIA. 


in 50 Parts, 4to sewed, each 2s, 


BEATRICE PORTINARI. 


8vo sewed, with illustrations, each 1 


Con commenti. Complete 
net. The first ‘Two Parts jusi out, 


To be completed in Six Parts, 
. od. n Part I, just out, 


Just published, gto, sewed, 12s 
EXCAVATIONS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
ATHENS AT THE HERAION OF ARGOS, 1892. By CHARLES 
WALDSTEIN, Litt.D., Ph.D., L.H.D., Director of the American 
School of Classical Studies, Athens ; Reader in Classical Archeology 
in the University of Cambridge. No. I. pp. 20, and 7 Plates. 
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EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, 


(SOLE AGENTS FOR ENGLAND AND WALES) 


ip’ East Harding St., 


LONDON, E.C. 
IF YOU voneY 


Deposit a/e’s opened. 
Standing Orders received. 
Lists on Application. 
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THIS DAY is published, Svo, cloth, 492 pp., with 174 Illustrations 


and a Map, £1 Is. 


WILD SPAIN: 


Records of Sport with Rifle, Rod, and Gan, Na‘ural History, 
and Exploration. 
By ABEL CHAPMAN, FZ.S 


AND 
WALTER J. BUCK, C.M.Z.S., of Jerez. 
(A limited number of Copies on Large-paper, 
royal Svo, at Two Guineas.) 


GURNEY & JACKSON, 4 Paternoster Row (Successors to Mr. Van Voorst). 
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CASSELL & COMPANY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


On Monday, Feb. 13, will be published, 


The Year-Book of Science. 


Edited by Professor Bonney, F.R.S., and containing | | 


contributions by leading Scientific Writers. Price 7s. 6d. 


The first issue of this 
furnishing a work which was urgently needed by an important and in- 
creasing section of the c ommunity. The second year's issue will be improved 
= popul: urised in various directions, so as to Occupy more completely the 

roid it 1s intended to fill. 


NEW ADVENTURE STORY. 
READY SHORTLY. Price 5s. 


Scarabeeus. The Story of an African 
Beetle. 
By the Marquise Clara Lanza and James Clarence 
Harvey. 


The plot of this work which centres round a mystic finger-ring is marked 
out with sé ch power and originality that the book is likel ly to prove one 
of the most widely read books of the di ty. 


POPULAR EDITION. Price 6s. 


A Modern Dick Whittington. 


By James Payn, Author of ‘ By Proxy,’ ‘ Lost Sir 
Massingberd,” etc. [ Ready carly in March. 


A POPULAR EDITION OF 


The Squire, 


By Mrs. Parr, Author of ‘ Dorothy Fox,’ ‘Adam and 
Eve,’ ‘ L ageny George,” etc. etc. 6s. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


King Solomon’s Mines. 


3y Rider Haggard. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


*.* This entirely New Edition of Mr. Haggard’s cele- 
brated work has been revised throughout by its 
Author. It has been reset in new type, so that with its 
eighty-ninth thousand this classic for boys may be said to 
have entered on a new stage of its existence. 











With full-page Illustrations. 





Playthings and Parodies. 
Short Stories by Barry Pain, 
Canadian Canoe.’ 5s. 


A Foot-Note to History. Eight 
Years of Trouble in Samoa. 


Author of ‘In a 





By R. L. Stevenson, Author of ‘Treasure Island,’ 


etc. 65. 


This work has alre och hes alpendy been reprinted in response to the large demand. 





The Little Minister. 


By J. M. Barrie, Author of ‘A Window in Thrums,’ 


etc. Cheap Edition. 6s. 


gece CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE, 


Year-Book was received with much favour as | 


COMPLETION OF 


‘The Universal Atlas,’ 


READY SHORTLY. 
Complete in One Volume, price 30s. net, strongly 
bound in cloth; 


or 35s, net, bound in half-morocco, 





THE 


“UNIVERSAL ATLAS. 


A New and Complete General Atlas 
of the World, 


WITH 


117 PAGHS OF MAPS: 


Handsomely produced in Colours, 


AND A 
COMPLETE INDEX TO OVER 100,000 NAMES. 


‘The best and cheapest Atlas ever pro- 
duced in this country. .... We have no 
hesitation in commending it thoroughly. The maps are 
clear, full of accurate information, and yet not overloaded 
with detail. In all essential respects they con- 
trast most favourably with the maps to be 
found in many atlases of far greater pre- 


tension and much higher price.’— 7Zie Zimes. 


‘Accuracy, clearness, cheapness, and completeness 
appear to be combined in a pre-eminent degree.’ 
The Si otsman. 
‘The work will be unapproachable for the 
beauty of its coloured maps, and unrivalled in the 


fulness of its info:mation.’— Zhe Lrish Times. 


*,* A Prospectus with Specimen Map will be sent post free 


on application. 


containing particulars of upwards of One Thousand 


Volumes ranging in price fron Threepence to Fifty Guineas, w// be sent on request, 


post free, to any address. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
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NOTES 


Tur Debate on the Address was resumed in the Upper 
Chamber on Friday by Lord Dunraven, who commented 
on the conglomerate quality of the Queen’s Speech, and 
the disingenuousness of the Government in not confessing 
to the constituencies the impossibility of carrying the 
measures enumerated this Session. Other Peers were 
equally frank, and Lord Donoughmore insisted that the 
release of the Gweedore prisoners is a direct incitement 
to crime. Proceedings in the Commons were more lively : 
especially when Colonel Saunderson, who had been chal- 
lenged for asserting that Mr. John Roche had stolen a 
deer, produced, under cover of a personal explanation, a 
record of the conviction, which bore that the accused 
pleaded guilty, expressed regret, and consented to pay all 
costs. The member for East Galway declared that he 
merely shot a deer upon land he rented, and that 
he would do the same again—which may well be be- 
lieved. And the Irishry, after a wrangle over the 
Meath vacancies, displayed certain longing to disfranchise 
Rochester. But this was too much even for their Glad- 
stonian allies, and so Mr. T. P. O'Connor had perforce to 
withdraw his proposal. 





In moving an amendment to the Address in favour of 
the abandonment of Uganda the adroit impudence of 
Mr. Labouchere assumed the form of an appeal to the 
Prime Minister not to turn his back on the Gladstonian 
party, which necessarily favours a policy of scuttle. But 
the member for Northampton approved himself lack- 
ing in the courage of his convictions, by declining to 
press the matter to a division. The Prime Minister's 
reply partook more of the nebular hypothesis than usual ; 
and, when Mr, Balfour endeavoured to make him face 
some facts he boggled at, Sir William Harcourt, interposing 
in his good Whitechapel manner, loudly averred that the 
previous Administration had done exactly the same. 
Whereupon Mr, Chamberlain rejoined that, granting for 
the sake of argument that all the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said was true, this was scarce an adequate excuse 
for the Government of all the virtues. The demand for 
information concerning Sir Gerald Portal’s instructions 
having been repeated by Mr. Goschen, but repeated in 
vain, the debate was adjourned. 





On Monday, however, the desired information was 
supplied, for the Lords had no sooner met than the 
Foreign Secretary intimated that the Commissioner was 
invested with ample power to make arrangements for any 
emergency that might arise in Uganda in the interval 
between the departure of the British East Africa Company 
and the Government’s decision as to its final policy. The 
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conspiracy of silence was still maintained by Lord Kim- 
berley and Lord Ripon: the one because a despatch con- 
cerning trial with jury in India had not arrived, and the 
other because the time approaches for the re-opening of 
negotiations between the British Government and the 
Transvaal Republic as to the future management of Swazi- 
land. In the Commons, Mr. Gladstone disclosed Sir 
Gerald Portal’s instructions, and the subsequent discussion 
of Mr. Labouchere’s amendment, which was speedily with- 
drawn, was chiefly remarkable for the horror of the common 
Radical, as represented by Mr. A. Cleophas Morton, at the 
prospect of the Government’s drifting into annexation. On 
an amendment by Mr. Wharton, there ensued a discussion, 
by no means luminous, on agricultural depression. 





Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer promised Lord Stanley 
of Alderley on Tuesday that he would consider if anything 
can be done to prohibit the transmission of foreign 
lottery advertisements through the post: the other business 
in the Lords was formal. In the Commons the Home 
Secretary repudiated any intention of liberating Dyna- 
miter Egan: a hard nut, this, for both sections of the 
Irishry. The Prime Minister moved that the Debate on 
the Address should have precedence over other orders 
of the day, which afforded Mr. Healy an opportunity 
of posing as the opponent of obstruction. On _ the 
resumption of the agricultural debate Mr. T. W. Russell 
argued that as Ireland cannot support landlords, tenants, 
and labourers the first should quit on fair terms; but the 
Irish Secretary, on the strength of new returns, denied 
that agrarian circumstances are critical. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer advised farmers to bestow more attention 
on agriculture and less on bi-metallism ; and, as became his 
official position, showed a certain anxiety as to how the 
deficiency created by the proposed relief of local burdens 
is to be met. On a division the amendment was rejected 
by 272 to 232 votes. The industrial depression amend- 
ment, defeated by 276 to 109 votes, was proposed by Mr. 
Keir Hardie and seconded by Colonel Howard Vincent, 
Sir John Gorst declaring the subject more urgent than 
Home Rule, while the President of the Board of Trade 
was, as usual, ‘ sympathetic.’ 





Tue agricultural problem re-appeared on Wednesday in 
an amendment by Mr. Collings, who pointed out that 
the Gladstonians had promised everything everywhere 
for everybody in the rural districts, and that they are now 
about to betray the simple and generous confidence the 
labourer reposed in them, To this the President of the 
Local Government Board rejoined that the Administration 
intends to make Hodge a present of Parish Councils—he 
said nothing of circuses: though, as Mr. Stanhope 


showed, a measure in that direction is impossible this 


Session. The Prime Minister waxed loud in praise of 
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local government, compared Mr. Collings’s solicitude for 
the agricultural labourer to the frozen tunes of Mun- 
chausen, and declared his conviction that the policy con- 
templated is calculated to fulfil his followers’ pledges. 
Mr. Chamberlain ridiculed the notion that Parish Councils 
will ameliorate Hodge’s condition any more than One-Man- 
One-Vote will relieve the unemployed. The labourer is 
ranked after Home Rule and Disestablishment; and 
nothing can nor will be done for him so long as constitu- 
tional receive precedence over social questions. On a 
division, the amendment was lost by 312 to 228 votes. 

On Thursday the amendment in favour of the Dynamiters’ 
release was moved by Mr. Redmond, who urged that these 
scoundrels are political prisoners, some of whom were 
convicted under dubious circumstances. In any event, he 
contended, the men on whose behalf he appealed had expi- 
ated any offence they had committed. The Home Secre- 
tary, though he failed to justify the release of Egan and 
Callan, nevertheless made a spirited reply. So long as he is 
responsible for the prerogative of mercy, there is not one 
of these men—who have placed themselves outside the pale 
of clemency, even as those who poison streams in war time 
—whose sentence will terminate sooner than that of any 
other criminal. Of course, the Irishry was angry, and even 
the mild Mr. Justin M‘Carthy expressed dissatisfaction with 
the tone rather than the substance of the speech, which 
was warmly commended by Mr. Balfour, who congratulated 
Mr. Asquith upon the courage wherewith he had extricated 
himself from the difficulties that surrounded him. Ere 
the amendment was extinguished by a vote of 397 to 81, 
Mr. Healy warned the Separatists against being fooled 
by the Tory leader. 





Tuus far the results of ‘the miniature general election’ 
are even less calculated to re-assure the Ministerialists than 
the Debate on the Address itself. Huddersfield has been 
captured by Sir Joseph Crosland, who has received TOGS 
votes against 7033 recorded for Mr. Woodhead : the Sepa- 
ratist majority of the late Mr. Summers being more than 
wiped out by a Unionist increase of 231, together with a 
Gladstonian decrease of 65. Burnley has returned the Hon, 
P, Stanhope with 6199 votes as compared to 5500 given to 
Mr, Lindsay ; but the Separatist majority has been reduced 
by 722, the Unionist total having risen 471 and the 
Gladstonian fallen 251. In Halifax also the Separatists 
retained the seat, Mr. Rawson Shaw being returned with 
4,617 votes—Mr. Arnold, the Unionist, received 4,249 
and Mr. Lister, the Labour candidate, 3,028—-but, though 
the Conservative poll declined 414, the Gladstonian 
majority descended from 1,798 to 368. The Minis- 
terialists, however, find comfort in Walsall where Sir 
Arthur Hayter has beaten Mr. C. T. Ritchie by 79 votes, 
the totals being 5,235 and 5150 respectively. In 

tochester the Separatists could find no champion to 
battle with Viscount Cranborne, though they were in- 
strumental in unseating Mr. H. D. Davies, who won 
the representation for the Tories at the general elec- 
tion. Polling is imminent at Hexham and at Ponte- 
fract. On the Cirencester election petition the seat 
has been declared void, each side being ordered to 
pay its own costs. Vacancies have also occurred at 
Gateshead, where the Separatist majority has been pulled 
down from 2732 in ’85 to 293 in ’92, through the succes- 
sion of the Hon. W. H. James to the peerage; and at 
Horsham, through the death of Sir Walter Barttelot, 
The Unionists in the Stroud Division of Gloucester have 
selected Mr. C. A. Cripps, Q.C., to fight Mr. Brynmér 
Jones at the next election. For North-East Cork Mr. 


Davitt has been returned unopposed. Polling in South 
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Meath has been fixed for the 17th, and for North Meath 
for the 2Ist inst. ‘The death of Mr. J. F. McCarthy has 
created a vacancy in the representation of Mid-Tipperary. 


Conspicuous gallantry was displayed by Captain Atkin- 
son in dislodging the Kachins from a stronghold at Palap 
on Saturday, when, in the words of Mr. Herz, the political 
agent with the expedition, the beginning of the end was 
reached. Some two hundred natives were ensconced in a 
stockaded block-house, and seemed like to keep the 
handful of men sent against them at bay for a considerable 
spell. The captain forced his way through the strong 
stockade, crawled along the roof of the block-house 
between the loopholes, and leapt among the insur 
gents, whom he drove into the open. The fight that 
followed was sharp and brief, and the Kachins fled after 
losing thirteen men, the British casualty-list being two 
killed and six wounded. And at Lashio also they were 
routed with a loss of eleven, none of the troops being hurt. 
Convoys are running daily to Sima, and Fort Morton is 
now completely provisioned ; while certain villages near 
Nkrang make token of their surrender by forwarding 
presents to the camp. The Ameer of Bokhara has left 
St. Petersburg, and a Russian Customs frontier has been 
fixed between his territory and Afghanistan: so that in 
future there will be no partition between the suzerain 


power and the vassal khanate. 


Panama has disappointed: indeed the bag seems ludi 
crously small after all the beating. On Tuesday, the 
Judicial Chambers committed for trial, on the charge of 
corruption, five deputies, present and past, and one 
senator. Also, as was expected, the de Lesseps, father and 
son, have been sentenced to five years imprisonment, with 
heavy fines; Eiffel, Baron Cottu, and Fontane to two. 
Among these reserved for future harassment stands the 
ex-Minister Baihaut; but the personages, as Rouvier and 
Albert Gréevy, eseape scot-free. By way of compensation 
fo 1so meagre a result, the ingenious M. Argiliés tried to 
make the Government agree to intervene on behalf of 
the shareholders. ‘The g 
receive definition, and, after a desultory talk, the order of 


ood man’s exact panacea did not 


the day was carried by a majority of over three hundred. 

Bur on the morrow arose M. Cavaignae and gave ulter- 
ance to the inevitable conclusion that justice remained un- 
satisfied. Were the charges against leading politicians 
self-confessed in the Rouvier and Floquet cases—to drop 
without further ado? M. Ribot took refuge behind the 
correct argument that the Ministry could not override the 
courts of law. Whereupon M. Cavaignac delivered a 
philippic upon the methods of Government under 
the Republic; which discourse, though it reads like 
tamest commonplace, yet stirred his audience to the deeps. 
Further, he moved an order of the day which, though 
innocent in seeming, amounts in effect to a vote of censure. 
The Premier rose to the bolus,and the resolution was carried 
unanimously, And, on the initiative of M. Déroulede, 
the oration is to be placarded throughout the country ; 
so M, Cavaignac poses as a saviour of society. 

Tne Continental outlook seems fairer than for ten years 
past. Divers incidents have combined to mitigate the 
personal hostility between the Kaiser and the Tzar: chief 
among them the lavish hospitality extended to Alexander’s 
son at Berlin. With so much depending upon the working of 
two masterful wills, the situation obviously lacks finality ; 
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still for the time being the barometer marks set fair, In- 
deed there is a reasonable prospect of commercial inti- 
macy between the peoples, which may make even more 
strongly for peace than royal amenities. As thus: the 
negotiations for mutual tariff relaxations have reached a 
hopeful stage, and next week Alexander's Commissioners 
are expected in the German capital. The Russian would 
fain enjoy the German common treaty duties; the 
German the Russian minimum. Complete surrender 
seems impossible on either side, but while Petersburg 
may smile on imported machinery, Berlin is not abso- 
lutely contemptuous of foreign cereals. Hence an agree- 
ment may be engineered: especially as Russia sends one 
peck across the frontier for the two of twelve months 


ago. 


Tue Hawaiian Commissioners have been received more 
than once by Secretary Foster, as the representatives 
of the de facto Government at Honolulu, but with what 
success remains to be seen. On the one hand, they 
are content with the progress made towards the attain- 
ment of their object: on the other, inspired 
munications declare their negotiations for annexation 
It is significant, however, that the Secretary 


com- 


hopeless. 
has expressed approval of the conduct of Mr. Stephens, 
his subordinate at Honolulu—which has drawn a_ pro- 
test even from supporters of the present Adminis- 
tration—and has instructed him to co-operate with the 
naval commander for the protection of national interests 
and the preservation of order, The latest intelligence is 
that Mr. Stephens, on behalf of America, has assumed 
a temporary protectorate of Hawaii and has hoisted the 
stars and stripes over the Government House. American 
intrigue is also at work in the Gilbert Islands, whose 
king has forwarded to These States a protest against 
British occupation and a request for a protectorate or for 
annexation. Probably the hope of exasperating Britain 
rather than the desire of undertaking a spirited colonial 
policy is at the bottom of all this wire-pulling. 


Tur Argentine Government has a fresh rebellion on 
—this time in the province of Santa Ie. The State 
is agriculturally the most important in the Republic ; and 
wheat-growing has recently become one of its chief 
industries. In ‘70 barely enough was grown for home 
consumption: the value of the crop of ‘01 was nearly 
four millions, and the most of it was exported. Conse- 
quently, it occurred to a needy Government to impose a 
tax of 10 cents per 100 kilogrammes on wheat transac- 
tions, and as the measure was unpopular the tax was 
farmed for £19,000 a year. Of late a decree of 
the Supreme Court has declared the tax legal; and now 
the colonists, nearly all immigrants from Europe, have 
taken arms against it as vexatious and absurd. The inei- 
dent aptly illustrates Argentine notions of economy, con- 
ciliation, and trade encouragement. The Bogota mob, 
according to New York despatches, has been indulging in 
a riot, with street fighting, slaughter, and executions on 
the scale of a full-grown revolution. Before order could 
be restored, a hundred persons were killed and between 
four and five hundred wounded. 


Tne Lancashire cotton strike has completed its four- 
teenth week and the prospect of any settlement is remote 
as ever. Indeed, the Federation of Master Cotton Spin- 
ners has issued a circular with the view of securing a 
general stoppage on the 25th inst. Some three thousand 
steelworkers at Eston are to resist a proposed reduction 
of wages. The coal trade is still in a disturbed condition , 
and, though thousands of men are idle and thousands 
more are working half-time, there are rumours of strikes 
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In Bristol a demonstration has been 
held under the auspices of the local Trades Council to 


in several places. 


demand a Government Commission as to the action of the 
The Postmaster- 
General has written a letter in refutation of the statement 
that the remuneration of his employees is inadequate. 
Daily meetings of the Working Unemployed have been 


authorities in suppressing the late riots. 


resumed at Tower Hill, where the staple of the harangues 
is denunciation of the Government and of the police. 
Two habitués of the place have been before the Thames 
Police Court, and one of these obtained security for 
a considerable amount for his good behaviour in the 
future, while the other pleaded for a fine rather than 
twenty-four hours’ imprisonment. The man Oldland 
threatens to visit the London County Council to assault 
Mr. John Burns unless he (Mr. J. B.) retract his assertions 
regarding the Tower Hill meetings. The appointment of 
Mr. Richard Giffen as head of the Labour Department has 
naturally given the utmost offence to the Working Un- 
employed and their Socialist friends, because he has 
‘rendered himself prominent by manipulating his statistics 
in favour of the capitalist point of view.’ In Barcelona 
an Anarchist rabble resisted the police with bombs, fire- 
arms, hatchets and knives, and was only dispersed after a 
good deal of bloodshed. 


Arrer a week’s adjournment to suit the convenience 
of Mr. J. Williams Benn, the County Council on Tues- 
day opened its debate on technical education. From an 
extremely able report presented by Mr. Llewellyn Smith, 
it appears that London is at a singular disadvantage in 
respect of technical education as compared to several 
provincial towns: and the means already to hand are not 
very thoroughly used. Mr. Sidney Webb’s Committee 
recommended that a sum of £531,000 a year should be 
taken from the rates and devoted to this purpose. Mr. 
J. Williams Benn, however, is not of opinion that the 
necessities of London should precede the reforms he de- 
sires to execute. He sees at this point a great and 
glorious opportunity for bleeding the City Companies. So 
he moved an amendment, which was carried in a slightly 
remodelled form, and which will have the effect of prevent- 
ing the subsidy of technical education until the Companies 
shall have delivered up their money to the Council. It 
is extremely probable that some arrangement will be 
made. Meanwhile Londoners may observe that it is here 
as with the street improvements ; 
necessary work until powers be enlarged or money sup- 
It was also the intention of 


no execution of the 


plied from an outside body. 
the extreme Progressists to control the Council’s system 
of technical education themselves, without outside ad- 
vice either from teachers or responsible leaders of the 
skilled Trades Unions. Fortunately their stiffneckedness 
defeated itself. 


Droveutr not flood is the normal terror of <Aus- 
stock-raisers. But the recent 
South 
among the most de- 
Great tracts of land 


tralian farmers and 


floods in Queensland and adjacent New 
Wales appear to have been 
structive in Colonial history. 
have been inundated, and vast herds drowned. 
Brewer river, Bundaberg on 
Cleary, have been 


Towns 
like Ipswich, on the 
the Burnett, and Tiaro on the 
partly submerged; many houses and bridges have been 
washed away, and scorces of lives lost. Brisbane itself 
was for some time in great danger, and it is mentioned 
that there was ‘twenty feet depth of water in the main 
street’ of South Brisbane. At Ipswich alone, where the 


people were for some time cut off from all intercourse 
with the outer world, some twenty persons have been 


drowned. 
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DRIFTING 
. \V T Li are determined, so far as depends upon us, 


not to drift (Opposition cheers) and the best 
way of taking security against helpless drifting is to re- 
fuse steadily to act’—but why goon ? Enough that the 
great casuist, who drew those fine distinctions between 
Gordon ‘ surrendered’ and Gordon ‘hemmed in, has 
further differentiated the process aforesaid from going 
(say) with the tide. Nay, does not the whole Uganda 
debate reek of Khartoum? Sir Gerald Portal’s retire- 
ment shall create no vacuum : yet certain disadvantages 
may arise from such an interval. He shall not administer 
but he may ‘ unofficially and gratuitously, so to speak, 
be of use in transactions that may arise here and there 
while he is in the country.’ Card-sharping were a 
decent occupation by comparison : still, you must prefer 
the master before the amateur. Thus a William Har- 
court, being twice confronted with the simple question, 
Has the Commissioner powers to make arrangements 
for the temporary safety of the kingdom pending the 
production of his report? shall answer (1) ‘ no doubt 
he has, and (2)‘I never said anything of the sort. 
Whereat even Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Goschen were 
fain to desist from forcing so reprobate a Government 
into the practice of straightness. 

On the Monday, as the world knows, came the simple 
explanation: Mr. Gladstone had forgotten, and his 
Chancellor had not known. But what authority, when the 
documents are before you, more accurately defined than 
Sir Gerald’s, and what instructions more perspicuous ? 
As thus: he has a more than common latitude (and 
Gordon, too, was given a free hand) owing to the diffi- 
culty of communications, and may even take over the 
Company's stores and establishments. Besides, being 
sent on a special embassy, does he cease to be Commis- 
sioner for the British sphere Not a bit of it : on the 
contrary, his original mandate still obtains, and his 
duties, according to Lord Salisbury’s Commission, 
include the maintenance of peace, the suppression of 
the slave trade, and so forth. Why, the profanest 
of Tories dare no longer contend that the Ministry 
has foisted responsibility upon its agent. Yet some- 
how, the Prime Minister, being asked by Mr. Burdett 
Coutts if Sir Gerald is empowered (1) to resist 
Mohammedan attack from Unyoro, and (2) to impose 
tranquillity upon Protestant and Papist, refrained 
from straightforward reply. Sir Edward Grey, indeed, 
with the assurance of inexperience, asserted that 
neither Kabba Rega nor the militant factions need be 
considered factors in the problem. Such optimism would 
be vastly more comforting had not the Under Secretary 
previously confessed to blank ignorance concerning 
Belgian aggressions in Mquatoria. Moreover, a dogmatic 
denial that any danger exists may serve at St. Stephen's ; 
but it were a mighty poor weapon in Uganda, and 
still less may it absolve the Cabinet from the charge 
of well-nigh inconceivable levity. Mr. Gladstone 
may plead loss of memory; Sir William no man con- 
siders. But Lord Rosebery * Had he, too, forgotten ? 
and did some sharp-witted clerk retrieve him from 
bedevilment by haling the Salisbury paper from its 
pigeon-hole? ‘The despatch, observe, though contrived 
for general guidance, has been erected into the very 
key-stone of a particular policy. Then, why does it go 
unmentioned in these last instructions? why not some 
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bare allusion to Bluebook Africa No, 4 of “927% Nay: 
supposing Sir Gerald to regain Zanzibar and, leaving 
Uganda to welter in anarchy, there concoct his report, 
what then? Surely he might argue thus: ‘ Yes, my 
former orders exist, no doubt, but they refer only to my 
everyday conduct. If you wanted me to make special 
arrangements on my retirement, they should have 
appeared in Your Lordship’s of December 10... Doubt- 
less his countrymen would hold him for a poor enough 
creature for it; yet it would seal the Foreign Secre- 
tary’s lips with complete discomfiture. 

In truth Lord Rosebery is author of a sorry and 
sloppy production not unworthy of Karl Granville 
at his worst. His orders are vitiated throughout by 
the fact that he persists in inquiry where what is 
clamoured for is action, action, action. Hence such 
indecisions and qualifications as: Are the Company's 
actions binding on Her Majesty's Government in the 
matter of treaties ? and, Shall M’wanga be conciliated 
by subsidy? Yet the Foreign Secretary can write 
clearly enough on occasion, as these same papers 
When M. Ribot urges the compensation 
of the French missionaries, he lends the readiest 
ear. Appearances are preserved by a decent show of 
lvesitation ; but a page or two further and ‘ Her 
Majesty's Government will not be backward in 
discharging its obligations. Contrast with that clean- 
cut piece of phrasing the sentences in which the 
Foreign Secretary hints to Sir Gerald at the ‘ pre- 
judicial effect upon the British good name, that may 


witness. 


follow the disavowal of some eighty treaties with 
native Sultans. Evidently the Government cannot 
pick and choose which of the Company's  stock-in- 
trade it shall take over and which reject. For 
though Uganda may be considered under many as- 
pects, the tendency is all in the same direction—the 
Upon the folly of 
relinquishing so valuable a territory Captain Lugard 
has argued both temperately and cogently in ‘Tuesday's 


satisfaction of Imperial honour. 


Times ; the London Missionary Society has a strenuous 
advocate in Sir John Kennaway. But far more urgently 
should the national conscience repudiate the abandon- 
ment to civil war and the Moslem slave-raider of tribes- 
men who have put their trust in British righteousness. 
Yet no warning voice has whispered ‘the Friendlies’ 
and ‘ Khartoum’ to our Premier: he may continue 
to palter with plain issues, and to dally with that 
‘examination and inquiry” dear to the Jesuitical soul. 
Sir Gerald may save the situation, perchance, in despite 
of orders of set purpose vague and silent where he 
has best cause, and most right, to look for guidance. 
None the less has his Government acted a poor enough 
part in thrusting the whole burden of the crisis on a 
young official, in the vain expectancy of conciliating 
its Mortons and its Laboucheres. Let us concede 
that far less was expected of it than it has given; but 
how pleasant to have praise for the gift of more than 
it has screwed its courage up to give! 


SHELVED 
. agriculturists as may have looked for help 


from Parliament may reconcile themselves to utter 
disappointment. ‘The Liberal cupboards are empty of 
all but Parish Councils. All his life Mr. Gladstone 


has been interested in the subject; his harangues 
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to the Hawarden tenantry are oracular among his 
utterances. Yet the Queen’s Speech contained no more 
than an expression of sympathy, and the Premier, 
being brought to bay by Mr. Wharton first and then 
by Mr. Jesse Collings, has no remarks to offer. Nay : 
he appears to have given his lieutenants a hint to get 
this vastly important question out of the way; for 
how else shall we explain the proposal made by his 
Minister of Agriculture and enlarged upon by his 
Chancellor of the Exchequer? No one believes the 
ery for information to be sincere. ‘The evidence col- 
lected by the Dake of Richmond’s Commission had 
bared the subject to the minutest of its details, and 
whatever is new hasbeen dinned into the general ear. But 
t» float an inquiry is to shelve the grievance to which it 
refers, and this one is shelved for ever, in so far as it con- 
cerns the present Administration. If the Committee sat 
night and day, and printed evidence as fast as it 
got evidence, it would still have little chance of getting 
out a report; and it would, therefore, be ridiculous 
to suppose that it is seriously designed. And the de- 
bate on Mr. Wharton’s motion makes the reason clear. 
In August last the Radicals did not realise that a crisis 
was impending—for it was not yet too well known that 
the harvest had failed. And, as has again and again 
been shown in both debates, the Bumpkin Vote was 
won by promises of landlord and farmer plunder. ‘The 
ploughman starved that the tyrant-master might live 
in luxury ; and many counties were brought over by the 
prospect of a division of the spoils. Meanwhile, there 
is overpowering evidence that there are no spoils to 
divide ; and the men of many promises are ‘ dished. 

It is just as well that the ‘Tories were not vic- 
torious; but it is the ‘Tories’ own fault. Their 
supporters in the daily press appear to have been 
overpowered by the eloquence of Sir William Har- 
court. Yet his argument was utterly fallacious. 
It amounted to no more than a complaint that no 
remedy had been proposed by the Opposition : that, 
in fact, there were no clothes on the bank Her 
Majesty's Ministers might steal. But in power the Tory 
party strained its principles and gave its time to this 
particular cause ; and it is now the turn of the Radicals. 
‘They are in office, and in office by the Bumpkin Vote; 
and it is their business either to find a remedy or to 
admit they cannot (or will not) pay the price they 
offered. ‘To relegate the question to a Committee of 
Inquiry is merely to cvade their responsibilities. No 


investigation is needed. With six thousand acres of 


excellent wheat-land lapsing into waste within thirty 
miles of London; with parishes and districts not much 
further out in like wise lapsing ; with census returns 
to show the rural districts in the act of depleting 
themselves into our bloated and unwieldly cities ; 
why persist in clamouring for more information ? Espe- 
clally as nobody doubts the cause? English land is not 
virgin, it will not crop for the easy style of tillage 
that serves in Manitoba; it has many burdens to bear ; 
at present prices it is merely impossible to cultivate 
certain estates at a profit. Yet, if these be left to run 
rough for certain years, it will take millions of pounds to 
make the ground once more fruitful. Some of it may be 
turned into pasture; but much Eoglish land goes 
utterly worthless after five or six years under grass. 
These are the conditions of the problem ; how do the 
Radicals mean to solve it ? ‘Parish Councils, says Mr. 
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Gladstone; but how shall Parish Councils serve us 
here? In truth, his policy is one of evasion. First, 
his henchmen glose the difficulty by referring to 
districts where land is still an object of competition and 
tillage of some sort is still profitable. Nobody denies 
that good land, close to a town or a railway-station 
takes care of itself; nobody that the poorest and the 
worst placed land is the first to be let Japse. And when 
they are brought to book and shown that here is no 
question of either rent or profit, they ask for in- 
formation as though they had never heard of the thing 
before! Had Lord Winchilsea’s Union been in full 
working order— But why go beating a burst drum any 
longer ? 

After Lord Salisbury’s Liverpool speech, and Mr. 
Chaplin’s renunciation it was inevitable that Protec- 
tion could no more be seriously advocated. Bi-metallism 
may be sound doctrine or it may not; but its advo- 
cates have a world of work to do ere they can impose 
it on the House of Commons. Sir William Harcourt, 
as his revered Leader after him, contrived to talk 
of Parish Councils and to look grave; but the ridicule 
with which he was met was probably unnecessary 
to convince him that it is preposterous to talk of 
them even as a possible palliative. He is averse 
from any readjustment of burdens, and his fol- 
lowers will not permit him to be anything else. But 
such relief, though it would not bring back the old 
prosperity, would at least help to do so; and such 
relief is the one ‘reform’ proposed that is likely 
to be helpful and practicable. And if the Committee 
of Inquiry is to do any good at all, to this question of 
relief it must confine its investigations, 


FOUR THREE-QUARTERS 


FPNUL Rugby International matches are practically at 

an end. England, with a representative team, 
has been beaten by Wales; and so has Scotland. What 
matter then whether England worst Scotland, or Scot- 
land England, when the two meet at Leeds? As for 
Ireland, she has (for just now, if not for ever) ceased 
to count for much in either the Rugby or the Associa- 
tion world. It may be—teste one MacCarthy—that the 
tendency of his compatriots to kick either ball or man 
in preference to playing the game has got generally 
irresistible; it is a fact that the Irish is far less keen 
about football than any of the other three Unions. 
And it is as certain that Wales will walk over Ireland 
in their forthcoming encounter, as it is that the Welsh 
Radicals can murder Mr. Gladstone's darling scheme of 
Home Rule, ‘ when so dispoged. 

A reason, which is really an excuse, has been found 
for the double triumph of Wales. It is asserted that 
her men on each occasion ‘lasted’ better, and were 
therefore in finer training than their opposites. It is 
true that in both matches, Wales did not win until long 
after half-time; but it is also true that in the second 
Scotland knew precisely what she might expect, yet 
collapsed miserably. It is surely far more reasonable 
to ascribe both victories to the system of playing four 
three-quarter-backs, for in neither match is it possible 
to assert that the Welsh forwards did more than hold 
their own. And if eight forwards are as good as nine, 
what need for the ninth? Of course, there is much to 
be said both for and against the new practice; but 
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hitherto strength in offence has been the matter 
paramount. It can be argued with a show of reason 
that the width of the field does not give four 
three-quarters room to manceuvre in; although the 
chief argument has thus far been based on the consequent 
weakening of the scrummage. Yet the superior defen- 
siveness of the four is not to be lightly regarded, and 
the quality has been often and amply illustrated. The 
passing combinatien under the new system has, doubt- 
less, to be carefully exercised, but the usefulness of 
an extra back -in checking and beating off an attack is 
obvious, nor does he stand in need of any special training. 
This was made very plain, indeed, in the match between 
Yorkshire and Middlesex, wherein both counties played 
on the new plan. On neither side was the attack im- 
proved thereby, but the defence was rendered almost 
invulnerable. Yorkshire’s three tries were all won by 
her forwards out of scrambling scrummages, and 
Middlesex scored her single point by a series of 
passes between her three-quarters which was the 
only brilliant piece of combination in the whole 
game. Scotland essayed the more elementary device of 
withstanding the Welsh four with her customary three. 
With her extra forwards she more than held her own in 
the packs ; but she could not score, for successful scrum- 
maging in these davs is less a matter of weight or 
strength than of cunning in ‘ wheeling’ and ‘screw- 
ing’ and ‘heeling-out. Until half-time the Scots 
backs held their own in spite of the strain; but as 
soon as the Welsh four had got their own measure 
as well as that of their opponents, they speedily proved 
the axiom that one man cannot stop two. From 
which it may be concluded : (1) that if one side elect to 
play four three-quarters, it behoves the other to do 
the same ; and (2) that though three-quarter number 
four cannot fail to be useful in defence, he may 
actually damage the attack, unless the combination 
have already learned and practised its work. 

Some old developments of the Rugby game seem 
worthy of recall. Passing began among the for- 
wards, and the backs existed mainly for defence. 
When the three-quarters started passing, their number 
was soon increased from two to three, and the full-back 
became a solitary. From that time passing fell into 
disuse among the forwards, while it became more 
than ever the duty of the halves to feed their three- 
quarters. ‘Then of similar purpose ‘heeling out’ 
began. The new fourth is the result of an exten- 
sion of the old principle, and it has been 
proved to the satisfaction of most players that the 
four, if they cannot score themselves, at least can keep 
the other side from scoring. Seeing, therefore, that it 
must always be advisable to play four three-quarters if 
only for defence, it is reasonable to expect that the new 
attack may also be perfected. This will certainly tend 
to make Rugby football more scientific than it is. In 
the Association game the attack consists of a line of 
five, who are, however, not inconvenienced by the 
narrowness of the ground. The offside rule is the 
chief difference in so far as passing is concerned ; but this 
means only that the line must slope backwards instead 
of forwards from the player with the ball. And, after 
all, the offside rule cuts both ways ; for it prevents the 
Rugby player who is well behind the ball from being 
marked by an opponent to the same extent as he would 
be under Association rules, The secret of successful 
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attack under both the codes will consist in the trick of 
making and taking short, quick passes at full speed, 
with the certainty of finding every member of the 
attack in his proper place. 


THE SANCTION OF SIMONY 


, MHOLD, I will stir up the Medes against them, 

which shall not regard silver; and, as for gold, 
they shall not delight init’: the threat is one which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury has recently recalled with 
force to the minds of Englishmen. ‘The traffic in the 
cure of souls, the golden gains to be extracted from 
spiritual sources have, from Simon Magus to Mr. 
Loughnan, proved an irresistible enchantment over a 
certain class of mind. ‘The human habit is to bargain ; 
in a sense it is the religious habit also. ‘ Mortify the 
flesh, and the flesh shall reap its reward ; deny yourself all 
luxury, and all luxury shall in the end be yours. I pay 
you a cool thousand ; you shall hand over to me—first, 
a fat income: then—the cure of many anxious and 
eager souls. So it has ever been, this strange but in- 
evitable corruption of Christianity; and if such a 
tendency be ever restrained, and corrected for an abuse, 
the quiet passage of Time does not fail to restore the 
common inclinations of human nature. Some hundred 
and eighty years since, for example, clergymen of the 
Church of England were forbidden by Act of Parlia- 
ment ‘to buy next presentations to benefices.. But 
how shall you pit the cold commands, the froz2n 
formulas of law, against the vital and resolute craft 
of clerics set upon comfort and determined to win 
their end at all costs? For the habit of simony in 
the Church of England has now taken upon itself 
so refined and nice a scientific terminology, that its 
conventions are as complete and permissible as_ the 
conventions of any human arrangement by which we 
hide immorality under the supposititious cloak of 
virtue. ‘The central fact round which this practice 
circles is summed up in this one possibility: the per- 
mission to buy a presentation during the life-time of 
an incumbent. Now this is a permission which, in its 
bare formalism, is accepted by all—or nearly all-——com- 
petent Anglicans as being well outside the boundaries of 
simony. But, if it be incontestably proved that in 
practice all the simony existing in England has an 
inevitable relation with this permission, is it not 
logical to conclude that this permission is the source 
of all the simony existing in England? We are told, 
indeed, that a man may desire to buy an advowson in 
order to present the living to a cleric eminently fitted 
for the cure of souls. Does such a possibility purge 
the permission of its simoniacal tendencies—nay, cer- 
tainties? If you destroy the permission, you destroy 
—it is true—this single possibility of good. But is it 
not better worth while to destroy all the probabilities 
of so sordid a crime than leave this single possibility 
of a very hypothetical good ? 

So sweeping a measure seems, for the moment 
however, to be beyond the wildest dreams of 
the Icclesiastical reformer. Yet while it lasts 
in its present form, see how ridiculous the pro- 
bable and possible evasions of guilt! As Chan- 
cellor Dibdin points out in his excellent paper, pub- 
lished in the current Contemporary, if a clergyman 
buy an advowson when to his knowledge the in- 
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cumbent is dying, and then present himself, the law 
does not interfere. Yet if, through some delay, the 
incumbent die before the agreement is signed, the 
virtue of the law asserts itself; to sell a vacant 
patronage is simony ; and this is a practice which the 
law abhors! ‘Thus it happens that the daily papers 
are filled with advertising notices proclaiming, as to 
livings, the ‘ prospect of early possession, or dwelling 
enticingly upon the ‘insecure life of an elderly in- 
cumbent.’ What is all this save to hide an essential 
spirit of simony behind a set of phrases, which, in 
fact and in deed, are no more than a set of legal 
quibbles ? And it is ludicrous—pitiful it would be, 
were it not so sordid—to follow the methods which 
virtuous clerics adopt to avoid a charge of this 
monstrous vice of simony. ‘Thus—to take but one 
instance—an incumbent is a patron, and desires to 
sell his living—to sell, in a word, the cure of a parish. 
‘lo bargain for a vacancy with a brother cleric would 
clearly be simony; and one has a natural aversion 
from simony. You are therefore compelled to what 
may be called a new form of the confidence trick. 
You resign your living, appoint your successor, and 
put your hand behind your back for his tip ; or your 
successor buys the advowson, and trusts to your 
honour for the resignation. ‘Then, when the mutual 
trust is justified by events—if it be justified by 
events—buyer and seller may retire, each with a pious 
sense of a sin unsinned, of a Charybdis avoided. 

The thing then, on the face of it, is as perfect a 
scandal and corruption as may be. So much is patent. 
Yet to reform it seems the most difficult thing in the 
world. In the first place, as has been observed, to 
abolish the sale of advowson altogether would obviously 
be a most audacious—well-nigh impossible—accom- 
plishment. An advowson is a certain and _ settled 
form of property. ‘To deprive a man of his property 





is obviously to resolve upon compensation ; and 
compensation for all the private patronage in the 
kingdom is an achievement far beyond the resources 
of the Establishment. On the other hand, to retain the 
principle of sale, yet carefully to cut off all possibilities 
of such corruption, is a performance which, it may 
safely be asserted, passes the wit of man to contrive. 
At all sides opportunities cannot fail to arise for 
the shameless sale of spiritualities. You may sup- 
press one mode, many modes, which at present are most 
extensively practised. You may, for example, forbid 
a sale with the permission of ‘immediate presentation, 
insisting (with Mr. Dibdin) upon a delay of two years 
between the date of sale and the date of possible 
possession. Would such a method have any widespread 
effect? Assuredly not. A man, for example, can afford 
to be ‘ patiently simoniacal’ for two years, when three 
years (say) must elapse before he can present his half- 
witted son with the living he has bought. And if you 
leave twenty certainties of corruption with the abolition 
of a hundred, the body is still in a corrupt condition. 
This is a monster of ten thousand lives, and unless you 
tap its life-blood you cannot bring it to death. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury may desire reform, he may 
bring measures for reform, but he will not reform until 
the principle of any sale of advowson is abolished. And 
this, we all clamour, is a monstrous injustice: an in- 
justice that cannot too soon be made impossible to 
man. Fvoriare Hildebrand ! 
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‘*PANAMINO* 


AS good an example of aspiring to grovel as could 

well be had is the desire to have a Panama 
of your own. One would think that it is precisely the 
kind of spectacle which no people would care to present ; 
yet is it the ambition which at present most consumes 
some persons in the Kingdom of Italy. They have 
literally leaped upon the chance to annex the very name, 
and so the misdeeds of Signor 'Tanlongo, with their 
consequences, direct or indirect, have been com- 
pendiously lumped together as constituting a ‘ Pan- 
amino, not conspicuously inferior to the real thing. 
Perhaps the secret of so queer an inanity con- 
sists in the fact that the persons whom it has seized 
are connected either with the daily press or with 
His Majesty's Opposition on Monte Citorio. All 
things are welcome which may serve to sell a paper or 
upset a Ministry; doubly welcome is whatever will do 
both. It is a state of mind not peculiar to the Latin 
nations, though rather particularly prevalent among 
them just now. In France it has risen to the height 
of a maniacal possession. In Italy there are discipline 
and head enough to keep it under some control, but 
it is conspicuous in no small force. 

The misfortune of the Banca Romana is no new 
thing. Other banks in other countries have come to 
grief in much the same way. Injudicious building was 
the beginning. ‘Then came the attempt to retrieve 
the first loss by other speculations. These, as is 
commonly the case, turned out ill; and the directors 
soon came to the point at which there must be either 
a confession of bankruptcy or recourse to such make- 
shifts as are quick to take the form of frauds, 
Accordingly the Italian courts will soon be called upon 
to consider the misdeeds done by the management of the 
Banca Romana, which, for practical purposes, would 
appear to be Signor 'Tanlongo. Also, it is usually 
found that one incident of such smashes has been 
the advance by the bank of large sums to the directors 
or their friends ; and this incident has not been wanting, 
Among those who have to answer for the frauds now 
revealed is Baron Michael Lazzaroni, a young gentle- 
man who has contrived to speculate away some twenty 
million francs of private fortune (a sum with which a 
reasonable man might surely have been satisfied), and 
has since been financed by the Bank: a good tura 
due to his uncle, Signor Cesare Lazzaroni, the chief 
cashier, an] Signor ‘lanlongo, the governor. The details 
of this kind of story are always the same—as false 
entries, sham securities, forgery, and so _ forth. 
The story itself, too, has been often enough told be- 
fore Her Majesty's Justices and Courts of Sessions, 
The misfortune of Italy is that the frauds com- 
mitted by the particular management do not con- 
cern dishonest directors, their associates, and the share- 
holders alone. ‘The Banca Romana is onef six em- 
powered to issue notes. Its paper money has been 
imposed on the public, and is guaranteed by the State ; 
and this of course implies the exercise of Government 
supervision. ‘The Bank was bound by its charter only 
to issue paper to a certain amount, and it was the 
duty of the official supervisors to see that it did not 
exceed its commission. Now it is, and it has been, 
notorious that the limits have been passed. Among 
other proofs of the laxity of legal supervision is this 
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one: there exists a number of notes dated 1872; and 
these notes are signed by Tanlongo and Lazzaroni, 
neither of whom was in office at that time. This, of 
course, is fraud done under the Government’s nose ; 
but the Bank has long been known to be unsound, 
and yet the Government would take no action in the 
matter. Comes the inevitable, and the Government 
is asked why it has neglected its duty. The journals 
and those men in Opposition whose diseased ambition 
we have noted leave no doubt at all as to the why. 
Their explanation may be conveyed in the formula. 
immortalised by Caran d’Ache : ‘Ils ont touché !* Italian 
deputies in fact are no more austere than the French 
ones, and therefore the Banca Romana was allowed to 
persist in the ways of evil till it is like to prove that 
Carlyle’s dogma, ‘Great is bankruptcy —the end, that 
is, of all financial swindling and the means of finally 
bringing the swindler to book—is absolutely just, 
appropriate, and serviceable. 

Concerning this explanation, it were well to keep an 
open mind. Signor Zerbi, who is alleged to have 
‘touched, will have to stand his trial, and the truth 
must out. But there needs no court of law to show 
that the embarrassments of the Banca Romana have 
put the Italian Government in a very difficult position. 
In the first place, there is the danger that the Chamber 
may follow the ill example of Paris, and fly off into 
Committees of Investigation and a fight in the mud. 
Signor Giolitti has hitherto kept his Deputies reasonably 
steady to the sound doctrine that the work of the 
Courts had better be left to the Courts. But even if 
Panamino do not turn out a Panama, the Italian 
Cabinet has a piece of very serious financing to accom- 
plish : it must save the notes of the Banca Romana 
from becoming waste paper. ‘The Bank’s charter has 
expired, and no more notes can be issued ; but those 
already in circulation must be withdrawn under penalty 
of producing a panic which Italy, in her present finan- 
cial condition, could not stand. The Government 
which forced these notes into circulation must be held 
responsible for them; and Signor Giolitti will have to 
prove himself a very capable financier or to secure the 
services of one. There is talk of amalgamating all the 
issue banks into one big State affair—and, we suppose, 
of dividing the loss among them on the model of the 
Baring Syndicate. ‘The feasibility of such a scheme 
would appear to depend on the solvency of the re- 
maining corporations, which in some cases is not above 
question. In the meantime, it is not suprising that in 
Italy you may observe a very general distrust of banks. 


‘HONEST JOHN? 


if is not for nothing that honesty is commonly 
coupled with the name of Mr. John Hollings- 
head. ‘There has always been an element of Quixotism 
in this hero’s denunciation of hypocrisy, in his deter- 
mination to recognise facts precisely as he finds them. 
He has championed many a losing cause ; he has raged 
a persistent war against prigs and prudes; in fact he 
has performed that most delicate task of worldliness 
which the judicious would be only too proud to per- 
form if they dared incur the necessary odium. Being 
Mr. Stead’s antithesis, he has no desire to kick against 
the pricks, and he would therefore be a far juster 
arbiter of morals than the sublimation of the Non- 
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conformist Conscience. Tis last appearance in print is 
straightforward as it is characteristic: withal it un- 
pleasantly reveals the burden of VPecksniffism under 
which the British Empire reels. 

When the Philistine lays his head upon his pillow in 
the chaste groves of Camberwell, he rejoices to think, 
though it be but ten o'clock, that all good men are in 
bed and asleep, and that, if not, they ought to be. 
But ‘Tom and Jerry are differently minded, and ever 
since the world began they have looked for merriment to 
the small hours. ‘he Licensing Acts do their best to 
thwart the harmless devices of youth, and Corinthian 
‘Tom will have much ado to survive the County Council, 
However, some time since Mr. Hollingshead and others 
established the midnight retreat, known to fame as the 
Corinthian Club. ‘A more honest, straightforward 
Club,’ says its director, ‘ was never started in London, 
And as its purpose was always declared with 
an almost brutal frankness, there need not be the 
lor the 
Corinthians the day began at one in the morning 


smallest doubt concerning its honesty. 


and such as were members of the Club might, were they 
so minded, sup or dance when Brixton had long been 
steeped in slumber. ‘The place was conducted with an 
almost ostentatious orderliness. But that was inevitable, 
since British Youth is wont to take its fling with 
a demure sobriety to middle-age a trifle depres- 
sing. ‘The frequenters were, in suburban slang, 
no better than they ought to be, but human nature 
is not often all-too good, and it is for human nature 
that this world is provided. However, the police 
were persuaded to raid the Corinthian Club, which had 
been denounced as a nuisance. ‘They discovered three 
or four perfectly well-behaved persons ; but the servants 
and the secretary were haled before the magistrate. 
And in the end the Grand Jury has now properly 
thrown out the bill. 

Meantime the Club is closed. Why, since its pur- 
pose was ever open and avowed, was it permitted so 
long to promote ‘disorder’? Why,asks Mr. Hollings- 
head, if the Parish thought so evilly of its intention, 
why did the Parish complacently collect the rates and 
taxes? Vor surely the plea, pecunia non olet, avails 
nothing. Yet the doors are shut, and the frequenters 
driven to the streets or some tenfold more dis- 
reputable haunt. But the public conscience is rocked 
to sleep, and it is obvious to the zealot that, the 
Club being closed, vice has received a lethal blow. 
Vice has received nothing of the kind. For in- 
decd it is invincible and irreducible, and it is time 
that we realised this elementary fact of life. Once 
we do publicly realise it, the squalor and grime which 
now beset the commoner failings will be abolished. 
In spite of the police, all things were conducted at 
the Corinthian Club with order and seemliness, and 
MM. Tom and Jerry came by no greater harm than a 
salutary headache. But if you drive ‘Tom and Jerry 
into the slums of Soho, you must not marvel if those 


le in manners as in health. Of 


young gentlemen fa 
course the hypocrite who takes his pleasure on the sly 
never wearies of urging the world to surround the sports 
of others with all possible discomfort. But who so 
immoral as the professed moralist? And what shall 
become of the women, who at the Corinthian Club 
found the shelter denied them elsewhere? Will it 
be a joey to the prudes and prigs to find 
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the midnight streets more closely packed, and the 
traffic of the pavement more squalid and be-draggled 
than of yore? ‘lo pursue a class, which exists and 
always has existed in the moralist’s despite, with 
hatred and contempt is a piece of sheer unwisdom. 
‘The mob is commonly too ignorant to read. Other- 
wise, we might ask it to buy a version of Memorabilia, 
wherein it might discover what Socrates, one of the 
two best and wisest men ever born into the world, 
said in his charity to a member of the sister- 
hood. 

Yes: the abolition of the Corinthian Club makes 
straight for degradation. At least it was patent and 
confessed, and when its place is usurped by a dozen 
secret hells, where the strict conventions which governed 
the house near St. James’s Square are not observed, the 
zealot may repent him of his haste. Meanwhile, the 
streets are impassable, and an unredressed injustice has 
been done by the police. And Mr. Hollingshead’s 
protest, decent and honest as it is, is the one pleasant 
feature in a discreditable business. 


EGYPT 


FYFNUL new batch of correspondence respecting the 

affairs of Egypt is excellent of its kind. Lord 
Rosebery’s despatches give you the impression of a 
spruce young clerk who has got his chance in his 
master’s absence, and is anxious to make the most of it 
without committing the firm he represents. It is not 
Bismarckian nor even Palmerstonian, but it is very 
creditable work and (best of all) it cannot be good 
reading in Irance. 

In the first place, it appears that the appointment of 
Riaz Pasha is neither a triumph for the Khedive nor a 
rebuff to Lord Cromer. On December 29 his lordship 
telegraphed that, Mustapha Pasha ehmy being seriously 
ill, the ‘best thing the Khedive could do would be to 
appoint Riaz’ in his room, inasmuch as he (Riaz) 
‘is the only Mohammedan who has any influence.’ 
Mustapha Pasha Fehmy did not die, and no successor 
need have been appointed. But the fact remains that 
the Khedive wanted first Tigrane and then Fakhri. 
‘The former, Lord Cromer represented, was a Christian, 
and it was impolitic not to take a Mohammedan if he 
could find one. Lord Cromer objected to Fakhri on 
personal grounds; Lord Rosebery promptly declined, 
by telegraph, to ‘sanction the proposed nomination’; 
so that the Khedive was compelled to accept Lord 
Cromer’s original suggestion. Mustapha Pasha Fehmy, 
that is, was sacrificed to save His Highness’s reputa- 
tion in the eye of Egypt. ‘The sacrifice appears to have 
been superfluous ; but His Highness and His Highness’ 
friends have made the most of it, with the result that 
in the thought of many of His Highness’ subjects His 
Highness’ prestance has been heightened at the expense 
of our own, And this is all that has come, thus far, 
of dismissing an old, tried, and capable public servant. 
lor the Khedive has publicly accepted the situation. 
He has assured Lord Cromer that his earnest wish is to 
entertain the friendliest relations with Her Majesty's 
Government, and that he will take its advice. He is 
young, and it is to be hoped that he has learned a 
lesson. But Lord Cromer and the Foreign Secretary 
agree that we ‘must be prepared for a possible re- 
newal of these incidents.’ 
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The correspondence between Lord Rosebery and 
Lord Dufferin shows the Foreign Secretary at his best 
—and at his worst. No point is lost. For instance, 
the fact is stated that, as France objected more than a 
month ago to the increase of the Egyptian army, the 
increase of the British garrison is necessary to the main- 
tenance of order. Then there is a charming letter, written 
after M. Waddington had called to ‘ protest’ against 
Lord Cromer’s high-handed proceedings. Lord Rose- 
bery ‘was at a loss to understand his meaning’ ; 
inasmuch as ‘when his Excellency called to mind the 
express object for which he had sought the present in- 
terview he could hardly contend that a protest was in 
itself a high-handed proceeding.’ All which is pleasant 
enough ; but there is another side to the question. 
Lord Granville’s despatch of 4th January, 1884, 
with regard to the necessity of Tewfik’s taking the 
advice of Her Majesty's Government and Abbas’s 
assurance as to his future compliance with its 
wishes are our only patents of position. How long 
we shall be content with this state of affairs it is 
hard to say. But no British Government—Glad- 
stonian or Conservative—can shut its apprehension 
to the growing feeling that Egypt is already 
under the British flag. ‘Ten years is not 
long in a nation’s history; and in the his 
tory of Egypt it is but as a single grain in 
the sand-glass. But it is an appreciable period in 
a man’s life, and few Britons would regard with- 
drawal as aught but a serious blow to the honour 
of Britain. It may have been necessary for Lord 
Rosebery to assure M. Waddington, and to request 
Her Majesty's Ambassadors all over Europe to assure 
their Sovereigns, that the present increase of force in 
Iigypt means no change of policy. But Lord Rose- 
bery knows—none better—that years ago in Edinburgh 
Lord Salisbury succeeded in uttering the thought of 
most Britons, when he asked the question: ‘Why 
should we ever leave Egypt ¢° 


ELECTORAL PURITY 


. KAR Sir Simon Park, a distraught patient 

wrote (tis said) to an eminent physician—a 
man most strict, exacting, and painful in the contrivance 
of his dietaries: ‘on perusing your admirable scheme 
of foods and drinks with the profound attention it 
deserves, I am struck by one most important, and 
therefore unaccountable, omission. You have forgotten 
to tell me if I may or may not eat mangel-wurzel. One 
is reminded a little of that eminent Physician and that 
distracted Patient by Mr. Middleton and the circular 
he has atidressed to the party agents and managers all 
over the country. ‘There is nothing, it seems, so apt 
for jealousy, so prodigal of suspicion, so keen for ven- 
geance, so high-souled in the cause of political 
morality, so fervent for the honour of the Corrupt 
Practices Acts, as the side which has been beaten at 
an Election; and the consequence is that the morals 
of the British Voter are more strictly fenced about 
than the British Matron’s own. You may do almost 
nothing to or for him but ask him for his vote and 
interest. You may take him to a concert (free, of 
course), but you must not offer him a drink; you 
may not give him a cigar or a ‘fill of baccy’: for 
all such hospitality, says Mr. Middleton, ‘ would 
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probably be deemed corrupt treating.” More: you 
may not even furnish him with too much informa- 
tion. He is, no doubt, a man like another, and it 
is like enough that he has fallen in love with the 
objects and the ways of the University Extensioneer. 
But you must not, therefore, be too eager to improve 
his mind. ‘The getting-up of lectures unconnected 
with a particular election or a candidate is, opines 
our Agent-in-Chief, ‘a legitimate object of an asso- 
ciation:*° who, further, does not see that ‘the 
presence of the member or candidate, or even ‘ his 
speaking at such lectures, should of necessity ‘ involve 
the association in an election expense. But of ‘an 
unusual or excessive number’ of such lectures, with 
the candidate present, you must beware as of the very 
Green-Eyed Monster—especially about election time ; 
for ‘the expenses of these meetings might be regarded 
as election expenses, even though no resolutions were 
passed in the candidate’s favour.’ 

In other words, the Voter's brains are to be held no 
more accessible than the Voter’s stomach and the Voter's 
pocket. There was a time when both these organs were 
held to be legitimate objects of attack. You convinced 
your man of the integrity of your designs upon the 
British Constitution by filling the one with Beer 
and rejoicing the other with Five-Pound-Notes. It 
was a gaudy time, no doubt, and the Voter loved it, 
as it deserved to be loved, and was happy in its coming 
round. Nobody ever dreamed of appealing to his in- 
tellectuals excepting with a flail; and, his sense of 
civism most pleasantly inspired and stimulated, he went 
forth and did his duty like a man. Now, ‘O the heavy 
change!’ He may not be drunk at any but his own 
expense ; the Five-Pound-Notes, those cheerful singing- 
birds in whose wild music his ancestor rejoiced, are 
become as harpies, detestable and filthy fowl whose 
presence would not only make the live air sick (as the 
poet says), but also necessitate the removal of two of Her 
Majesty's judges from the scene of their proper labours 
to the place of contamination ; while as for argument 
and the clash of mind against mind, so far from joying 
in his flail—{as in Hogarth’s print, that glimpse back 
into a Paradise for ever lost)—he may not even exceed in 
the matter of magic-lanterns. ‘The repetition to him at 
an awkward moment of a few remarks about India might 
suflice to unseat his candidate; so might the injudi- 
cious exposure of an orrery. Nor does it matter that 
‘the member or candidate’ himself may love these 
feasts of reason with all his heart and soul and 
strength. ‘Too liberally to indulge in such delights 
were to cut himself off from the congregation at St. 
Stephen’s; he must see to it that he stops at thrice 
where four times might be his undoing. For Mr. 
Middleton has said it; and Mr. Middleton is one 
having authority ; and they that disregard the counsels 
of Mr. Middleton shall surely pay for it. 

lemale Suffrage is in the air, as they say ; and if the 
Male Voter be thus hedged in, what shall be the restric- 
tions imposed on them that go out to woo his Sister ? 
The offer of a new bonnet, it is obvious, would be direct 
and shameless bribery. But how about (let us say) a 
chaste salute Would that be scheduled as a form of 
‘corrupt treating’? 'Tea-parties are a manifest in- 
fringement of the Act; buta dance ... at the psy- 
chologic moment .. . adance ,.. oreventwo... 
seem there to be possibilities in a dance? Especially if 
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the member or candidate refrain from gracing the scene 
with his presence; for if an over-dose of magic 
lantern be bad for his chances, how much worse were 
too much quadrilling, waltzing, polking (even) with the 
prettiest of his constituents? Would a serenade to a 
doubtful voter be held an outrage upon electoral purity ¢ 
Will it be a proviso in the new (and most necessary) Act 
that every member or candidate be accompanied on all 
his rounds by his wife, or, failing her, his maiden aunt ¢ 
Will it be necessary to... but no! The possibili- 
ties shall be left to Lord Thring. 

As for Mr. Middleton, he has spoken wisely and 
well, and the member or candidate who comes to grief 
after this pronouncement of his, deserves no better 
fate. But his caution, ‘that no election agent should 
be overtly or covertly engaged until it is time to go on 
with the active work of the election, should, as we 
think, be very liberally interpreted. ‘ Election agent’ 
is not exactly an elastic term; but it need surely not 
be made to cover a ‘Tory imitation of the Home Rule 
Vanman ? it need surely not be so far stretched as to 
signify a hardworking local politician, whether he works 
with magic lanterns or without them ? it need surely be 
taken to mean no more than it means to Mr. Middle- 
ton? For of evangelism we can never have enough in 
politics. And that we forgot, or disdained to recall, this 
fact ; that we looked on and made no sign, while the 
other side went hammering on, and would have it that 
nothing is lost until it is won— that, we say, is what took 
Lord Salisbury out, and put Mr. Gladstone in. And 
the mistake is one we cannot, and must not, make 
again, 


WHY Hk DIDN'T 


HEY put on evening raiment (they were so ex- 
tremely fired) ; 

They gathered in their thousands there, admiring and 
admired ; 

The Grand Old Man was coming to be seen and to be 
heard : 

© the Grand Old Man had promised and he xeve) 
breaks his word ! 


‘There was crushing, there was crowding, for the squeeze 
was large and fine, 

But they fell upon the victuals at the pastoral hour 
of nine: 

And the heat was something awful, and the oracles 
were dumb : 

But they waited on quite ‘appy, for he'd said that he 
would come. 


Till there came an awful message, like a quake among 
the spheres ; 

And the women mostly fainted and the men burst into 
tears. 

And they turned on the Plantagenet to rouse them 
with his fun, 

But they didn’t want that a7‘tiste but a very different one, 


And they watched him very languidly, and quite forgot 
to cheer, 

Although (which makes it wonderful) there was no end 
of beer, 

For a horrid thought had struck them, and it wouldn't 
be suppressed :— 

‘Ow can he face a blooming Club where Eg-n’s been a 
guest 7° 
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AN INDIAN SUMMER 


JOR three centuries the poetic drama has been held in 
. bondage by the Shakespearean convention, Now and 
again it has made a bid for freedom, but the chains proved 
too strong, and it has ever relapsed into captivity. Shakes- 
peare at once created and destroyed the stage. Magnifi- 
cent as was his own achievement, his method is not 
classical enough for imitation, while his very tricks prompt 
the indiscreet to mimicry. A loose discursive panorama 
is the modern version of the Shakespearean tragedy, 
and Lord Tennyson’s Becket is not a whit better, for all 
the poet’s mastery, than the industrious exercise of the 
common imitator. In the late Laureate the dramatic 
faculty was wholly lacking, and in no sense is Becket a 
living play. Ill-proportioned, unharmonious, uncertain 
in touch, it possesses none of the qualities, as in- 
evitableness and concision, which elevate the drama to 
greatness. Until the last blows are struck, the play is 
barren of incident or situation. Once the Queen grasps 
the secret of the bower and your heart for a second beats 
faster, but Becket claims the chart as his own, and the 
occasion is lost. Again, when Eleanor gives Rosamund 
the choice of steel or poison, the hope of action is frustrated 
by the Archbishop’s sudden and unexplained intervention ; 
and so the drama drags its weary,equable length through five 
hours, and nowhere does the poet exert his power to touch or 


‘charm the audience. If the structure of Beckelis defective, 


what shall we say of the characterisation? Henry is a 
bag of oaths and blusterings; Eleanor is the wicked 
woman of the rolling eye, familiar to all readers of cheap 
literature ; Rosamund displays no separate qualities at any 
of her brief appearances, and for the rest, who even takes 
note of their names or entrances? The Four Murderous 
Knights have all the elements of farce, and if their 
antics do not suggest a parody, the spirit of fun is dying 
in our midst. But they are just as real as the brazen 
figures who mount guard on the Duke's effigy at Hyde 
Park Corner, and when they despatch ‘the pestilent 
priest,’ their passion is so mechanical, as of animated wax- 
works, that you miss the pathos of the moment and scarce 
care whether the Archbishop dies or escapes. Nor are 
these defects compensated by any echoes of Lord ‘Tenny- 
son's splendid music. He is writing not as himself, but 
in the guise of Shakespeare: and how in such a masquerade 
should he preserve the beauty and colour of his own superb 
speech ? 

But the public discriminates not. It reads the name 
of Tennyson, and Maud or Becket conveys the same mes- 
sage to its brain. Sunk in a mesmeric lethargy, it 
applauds a handbill and devoutly believes itself the while 
a patron of letters. This indolent habit of amiability is 
the very savagery of criticism. It were ten thousand 
times more kind to brand as lifeless a weary imitation, 
that the way be cleared for the admiration of masterpieces. 
Even Mr. Irving, who has placed Becket upon the stage, 
saw well its shortcomings: only by the most ruthless 
pruning did he make the drama a possibility. But he has 
done a delicate task with excellent tact, and none would 
be so churlish as to deny that the acting version is 
incomparably the better of the two. None the less we 
regret the performance. If you would understand Lord 
Tennyson’s exquisite art, you must extrude the dramas from 
your ken. Why when you may read Ulysses or the Lolus- 
Eaters should you assist at the performance of a second- 
rate, conventional tragedy ? 

Mr. Irving has recovered his vowels. The voice, which 
mumbled and mouthed a brief week ago, sounds to-day 
with an unwonted clarity. It is your own fault if you do 
not catch every line in the play. And as Mr, Irving, 
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when he elects to speak, knows how to give his lines with 
meaning and distinction, the sight and sound of Becket 
prove how grievously we were affronted by Lear. Even as 
the Mad King the actor might have stooped to be intelli- 
gible an he would. But he found it expedient to bemystic 
and grotesque, and, as his henchmen of the press care 
not a jot to hear or see, so long as their pen can 
fashion their applause, the same platitudes greeted the 
lear as once encouraged Hamlet, and since have 
patronised Becket. Mr. Irving, also, has been wronged 
no man so bitterly—by indiscriminate adulation. The 
magic of his name has ensured enthusiasm and how should 
he save himself from the exaggeration of every mannerism, 
the cherishing of the most blatant faults? However, in 
Becket he has made real atonement. The performance is 
in a sense the Indian Summer of his art. He not only 
condescends to speech, but his heels are not so heavily 
weighted as of yore, and more wonderful yet, he does not 
pile on his largest effect at his first entry. Indeed, 
throughout, he comports himself with remarkable reticence 
ané dignity—qualities divorced this many a year from 
the Lyceum. The eyes are not incessantly rolling, 
the hand not ever clutching at throat or chin. When 
he attains his climax, he stands almost unmoved. 
Even his gesture has been refined to simplicity, and 
though now and again he forgets his reformation, stum- 
bling and mouthing as of old, his Becket tells us that in 
Henry Irving the world has lost an actor. If with all 
his sanity of method and dignity of comportment he 
fails to move us, that is the fault of the play. And why, 
we are constrained to ask, when a masterpiece demands all 
the resources of his art, does Mr. Irving wilfully court 
ridicule, reserving his very genuine talent for the inter- 
pretation of the commonplace ? 

Mr. Terriss as Henry II. kicks over a chess-board and 
leaps a table: which means that the part fits him to 
a hair. He plays it, as he has played many another, 
in the true spirit of the Strand. The iron voice, still 
raised at the end of every line, is as cheery and insig- 
nificant as ever. The protruded elbows and rolling gait 
suggest the roysterer rather than the King. He is 
never guilty of fa'se emphasis, because he begins his 
speeches at the very top of his voice, so that emphasis of 
any kind were impossible without a speaking-trumpet. 
Of the rest, there is little enough to record. Miss Terry 
distresses the ear by an old habit of laying the whole 
burden of pathos upon her pronouns and prepositions. 
But Fair Rosamund is a mere shadow of a shade, and sug- 
gests no opportunity of picturesque presentment. The 
scene is as modest as the actor. The solid set is banished 
the Lyceum, and the illusion is at last produced by per- 
fectly legitimate means. In one acta seat, which of old 
would have been accurately aud solidly reproduced from 
an original at South Kensington, is nothing better than a 
painted foreshortening: an astounding transformation 
for which we cannot be too thankful. The play, in 
brief, is essentially commonplace. The performance is 
interesting, because (as we said) it marks the Indian 
Summer of Mr, Irving’s art. 


AN AUTUMN ENCOUNTER 


OR yet another mile or two the hot dusty road runs 
through level fields, till it reaches yonder shouldet 

of the downs, already golden three-parts up with ripening 
corn. Thitherwards lies my inevitable way; and now 
that home is almost in sight it seems hard that the last 
part of the long day’s sweltering and delightful tramp 
must needs be haunted by that hateful speck, black on 
the effulgence of the slope. Did I not know he was 
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only a scarecrow, the thing might be in a way companion- 
able: a pleasant suggestive surmise, piquing curiosity, 
gilding this last weary stage with some magic of ex- 
pectancy. But I passed close by him on my way out. 
Early as I was, he was already up and doing, and would 
introduce himself. He leered after me as I swung down 
the road—mimicked my gait, as it seemed, in a most 
uncalled-for way: and when I looked back, he was 
blowing derisive kisses of farewell with his empty 
sleeve. 

I had succeeded, however, in shaking off the recollection 
between the morning’s start and now ; so it was annvy- 
ing that he should force himself on me, just when there 
was no getting rid of him. At this distance, however, 
he might be anything. An indeterminate blot, it seems 
to waver, to falter, to come and vanish again in the quiver- 
ing, heated air. Even so, in the old time, leaning on that 
familiar gate—are the tell-tale inwoven initials still 
decipherable ?>—I used to watch Her pacing demurely 
towards me through the corn. It was ridiculous, it was 
fatuous, under all the circumstances it was monstrous, 
and yet. ... ! We were both under twenty, so She was 
She, and I was I, and there were only we three the wide 
world over, she and 1 and the unbetraying gate. Porta 
eburnea! False visions alone sped through you, though 
Cupid was wont to alight on your topmost bar, and 
preen his glowing plumes. And to think that I should 
see her once more, coming down the path as if not a day 
had passed, hesitating as of old! And then—but surely 
her ankles seem—— Confound that scarecrow! ... . 

His sex is by this time painfully evident ; also his 
condition in life, which is as of one looking back on 
better days. And now he is upon a new tack. Though 
here on the level it is still sultry and airless, an evening 
breeze is playing briskly along the slope where he 
stands, and one sleeve saws the air violently; the 
other is pointed stitty heavenwards. It is all plain 
enough, my poor friend! The sins of the world are 
a heavy burden and a grievous unto you. You have 
a mission, you must testify; it will forth, in season 
and out of season. For man, he wakes and sleeps and 
sins betimes: but crows sin steadily, without any 
cessation. And this unhappy state of things is your own 
particular business. Even at this distance I seem to hear 
you rasping it: ‘ Salvation, damnation, damnation, salva- 
tion!’ And the jolly earth smiles in the perfect even- 
glow, and tlie corn ripples and laughs all round you, and 
one young rook (only fledged this year, too !), after an 
excellent simulation of prostrate, heart-broken peni- 
tence, soars joyously away, to make love to his 
neighbour's wife. ‘Salvation, damnation, damn——’ A 
shifty wriggle of the road, and he is transformed once 
more. Flung back in an ecstacy of laughter, holding his 
Jean sides, his whole form writhes with the chuckle and 
gurgle of merriment. Ho, ho! what a joke it was! How 
I took you allin! Even the rooks! What a joke is every- 
thing, to be sure ! 

Truly, I shall be glad to get quit of this heartless 
mummer. Fortunately I shall soon be past him. And 
now, behold! the old dog waxes amorous. Mincing, 
mowing, empty sleeve on hollow breast, he would fain 
pose as the most irresistible old hypocrite that ever 
paced a metropolitan kerb. ‘ Love, you young dogs,’ he 
seems to croak, ‘ Love is the one thing worth living for! 


Enjoy your present, rooks and all,asI do!’ Why, indeed, 


should he alone be insensible to the golden influence of 


the hour? More than one supple waist (alas! for univer- 
sal masculine frailty !) has been circled by that tattered 
sleeve in days gone by; a throbbing heart once beat 
where sodden straw now fails to give a manly curve to 
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the chest. Why should the coat survive, and not a par- 
ticle of the passion that inspired it long ago? 

At last I confront him, face to face: and the villain 
grins recognition, completely unabashed. Nay, he cocks 
his eye with a significant glance under the slouch of his 
shapeless hat, and his arm points persistently and with 
intelligence up the road. My good fellow, I know the 
way to the Dog and Duck as well as you do: I was 
going there anyhow, without your officious interference— 
and the beer, as you justly remark, is unimpeachable. 
But was this really all you’ve been trying to say to me, 
this last half-hour? Well, well! 


LACE AND ITS RIVALS 


[' is hard to discourse of modes, whether actual or to 

be, and refrain from Crinoline, of which one is 
heartily sick. For Crinoline has been thrust violently to 
the front, and the wrangle of warning and recrimination has 
outshouted a score of better things. It were well if these 
were looked into ere it be too late ; for change is so rife 
and quick that nothing is our own (in a manner of speak- 


ing) nor anybody else’s. A throng of pretty wares, a 
crowd of minor fancies, beset the eye; yet are we as 
those who see not, being menaced with a calamity that 
may never be calamitous at all. 

What, then, of the charming probabilities, the delight- 
ful hopes, that come of the Real Lace revival? Does not 
the Grand Dame herself seem to smile approval out of 
the dim past? Without lace, Grand-Damery could not 
have been possible, and behold! it is once more with us, 
Its softening, beautifying, aristocraticising influence on 
the aspect and effect of its lieges is unimagined of the 
present generation. Who knows, indeed, but the state- 
lier manners and the finer grace may return with it? 
At any rate, if it do not exactly rule the Court, the 
camp, the grove, as once it wont to do, it is important 
in the general life. All the best bridal and ball and dinner 
gowns rejoice in it ; and people of taste and understanding, 
practitioners of true beauty, are only too glad to recognise 
that in day or evening service it is thus conspicuous. The 
richness of the materials affected now, the simplicity of many 
leading styles, are calculated to give it the very best of 
chances. Simply shaped and following the line of the gar- 
ment, or done into frills, lapels, and insertion—in fact, as 
grudgingly cut as may be- it has come forth conquering 
and to conquer ; and the ‘Stuart’ capes of thirty years back, 
with certain crossed or folded berihes, are examples of the 
exquisite uses it may serve. The effect of cream-coloured 
Brussels is so varying and delightsome as to give it the 
first place among all; but Irish point and guipure are by 
no means out of the running ; while Mechlin, returning 
out of banishment, has taken a new lease of life. (Nothing 
can be daintier or prettier than the pelerine in cream- 
coloured crepe-de-chine, it mellows and arrays.) Lace 
scarfs, to drape the shoulders withal, are useful and 
gracious accompaniments to many a gown that were 
nothing without their aid: they are pleasing enough to 
the cye in good imitation, but in right needlework 
they have the beauty and the glamour old lace alone 
Black-Silk Venice, Venice Point, Torchon, 
Medici, Cluny, Honiton, are once more at the front, too ; 
and Thread and Wire-Ground are being revived from many 


conveys, 


an excellent old pattern. 

But real lace is not always in the possession of the first 
comer—(may it never be too easy of acquirement ! )—and 
the less costly draping and trimming fabrics, fabrics whose 
purpose is to impart that something of fresh and taking 
which the French call iecédit, are neither few nor 
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despicable. Gauzes, embroidered silks, muslins, nets, 
crépes, all manner of aéry tissues meet you at every turn. 
Their adaptation to everyday working uses is a deli- 
cate subtlety in accomplishment, a delicacy in achieve- 
Fichus of gauze, 
blackberries, 


ment, scarce compassed ere to-day, 
crépe, chiffon 
or thick as leaves in 
have we been more lavish of pretty nothings on our 
nothingness, never happier in their design. And despite 
the newer, the more diaphanous births, chiffon, that most 
charming of all these woven frailties, yet holds its own ; 
though it is hard bestead by a new crépe de Chine, which 
is a crépe of a lighter and rarer habit than the old. But 
tunics and stoles in lace or gauze, whether bound to the 
waist with ribbon or flying free, have been most elegantly 
For draped berthes and evening collars those 


even, are plentiful as 


Vallombrosa. Never, in truth, 


devised. 
who cannot boast of lace (or who grudge to use it) will 
find a thousand and one materials to take its place. The 
trick of shoulder-draping goes a long way towards making 
old as new, and is, besides, a joy in new things that must 
soon be old. Antique Thread does passing well for such 
an errand (it is put on deep to the back and front and nar- 
row on the shoulder): but Lisse is a veritable favourite 
of fortune, and for capes, and Figaro bodices and sleeve-trim- 
mings gold thread is effective enough. But the newest and 
one of the most popular of all is Frisson Gauze: whose 
nime is warrant enough for its delicate and capricious 
nature. And 
more, or ever it passes into the limbo of last year’s snows 


much as it is worn, it will be worn still 


and Mr. Gl dst-n-’s majorities. 

With the coming of lace, an arriving of discreet and 
subtle cosmetics and perfumes. They played so sweet 
and goodly a part in Grand-Damery aforesaid that in 
Consulting Perfumers and their works old modes and 
ideals seem to live anew. In Paris these have never 
been entirely superseded by ‘ stores’ and chemists’ shops ; 
now even London has condescended upon such exquisite 
details as massage and the rest. Yet is it as a some- 
thing were lacking: in all there is a certain nuance 
which the Grand Dame fails to seize. Perhaps a Corner 
of the Mantle is really about to descend on us; and in- 
deed the new Parisian Revue Mondaine Cosmopolite vaguely 
promises some such ineffable reward to the faithful that 
follow its counsels. 

Here is one of a group of delectable Five o’Clocks, 
The materials are a rare and lovely peau de soie mordoree, 
with a mirror velvet of a shade best left to the imagina- 
tion, so vague yet so inevitable does it make the colloca- 
tion seem and be. Skirt seams and hems are encrusted 
with a miraculous silk embroidery in relief; the bodice, in 
places broidered with the same wonder, opens upon a 
careful torrent of cream-tinted lace ; the girdle and the 
falling balloon-sleeve are of velvet; the long close-fitting 
wrist is in embroidered peau de soie. Conceive (if you 
can!) the effect ; and rejoice in that there are modists to 
make and women to wear. Another, in soft dove cloth 
(sheath-shaped, O you alarmists !), is embroidered with 
delicate garlands of flowers; on the shoulders a yoke of 
antique guipure set with moss velvet accentuates the hem 
and the high-dressed collar; and in the voluminous yet 
charming sleeve a drapery of changing velvet tones to 
green and faint sea-pink over a wrist of embroidered 
cloth, For evenings is a sheath of faint roseleaf silk 
the front of it veiled with perpendicular insertions of old 
lace, fastened to the hem with knots of ribbons rose and 
ribbons blue; and the Figaro. Empire bodice, knotted to the 
front, is in full harmony with a balloon-sleeve in the 
palest of hepatica blues. Something more massive is a 
triumphing garment in tulip velvet, edged with a black 
velvet ruche; the draped bodice shows through showers 
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of jet; the epaulettes and the scarf (which falls to 
the left side) are in jet-covered network ; the effect is 
Olympian. 


OF PLATITUDES 


PXHE rustic at his plough, his song, his dance, is better 
than natural; he is even romantic. Teach him 
something of life or letters; make him a tame villatic 
fowl; give him the superficial culture of the Board School ; 
and his original grace, his unstudied propriety, is straight- 
way gone. In town he is clumsy, unkempt, dirty, crass, 
slouching, coarse, an experimentalist in low pleasures and 
sordid vices ; he replaces a vigorous native dialect with a 
blunted echo of his betters; old things he despises, yet is 
unfitted for the new he calls his own ; he begins to theorise 
on faith and morals and laws, but his inductions are partial 
his conclusions ridiculous, it is ever by accident that he is 
right. He is a violent Dissenter, a Secularist of equal 
fervour, according as he goes east or west for the facts he 
misapplies. In human development such things must be, 
The ballad and the Volkslied—simple, unreflecting, spon- 
taneous—come from a people's heart ; with no beginning 
of life nor end of days, they have neither precursors nor 
followers. But a mechanical triumph like the steam-engine 
—that you may trace down to the tea-kettle through a 
succession of less and less perfect instruments ; even as 
the Hegelian philosophy harks back through Kant, Hume, 
Berkeley, Locke, and further (if you but knew it) to the 
first questionings of the awakened mind, sporting in the 
realm of the commonplace and taking, like the idiot 
it is, straws and pebbles for roses and diamonds. If 
all were natural, there might be hope for the raw in- 
quirer; but though he swallow he cannot digest: his 
light, not clear nor strong enough to guide, is just 
sufficient to lead him astray. Of such is the Kingdom 
of Platitude. One set of trivialities much in the 
mouth of its citizens is all in exaltation of the past. 
Everything passed to such excellent purpose in the youth 
of these philosophers! The world went very well then; 
but alas, the degenerate Now! ‘ Young people didn’t do 
that when I was a boy, and all the rest. Yet is it not 
written, ‘Say not thou the former days were better than 
these’? Do not the masters of the commonplace— 
Homer, Shakespeare, Sir Walter—put the like remarks 
into the mouths of their creatures? After all, the Platitu- 
And what of the children 
nae Host 
Wie Lieb und Treu und Glauben — Ke 
Verschwunden aus der Welt 


dinarian is no new thing. 
talking like grown-up people—in Heine? 


Und wie so theuer der Kaffee 
Und wie so raar das Geld. 


Here is cheap pessimism with its veneer of wisdom: here 
is even a certain consciousness of superiority, as of one 
‘among the faithless faithful’ to a better tradition. 
How grateful such maxims to the ancient, who, because 
his days have been long in the land, must therefore 
assume that he knows a great deal about it! On the 
other hand, it may fairly be suggested of these platitudes 
that in their way they are effects of the universal longing 
after the Uncommon, vague airs and quavering (‘ Des 
airs vieillots et chevrotants’), an inspiration whose immor- 
tal types are Quentin Durward and La Dame de Monsoreau. 
What so natural as to turn from the contemplation of 
To-Day—dusty, arid, commonplace, like a London mews 
in a hot east wind, with plenty of loose paper in the 
gritty air—to the fair enchanted landscapes of the Future 
and the Past? The former fairyland is especially fre- 
quented of the Idiot. ‘There’s a good time coming,’ he 
will tell you; ‘ Wait till the clouds roll by.’ *‘’Tis after 
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the New Year,’ he sings; and there you are—parliament 
of man, federation of the world, all the smug Millennium 
in a vocal breath. Yet the clouds return after the 
rain, and one disaster is cause or reason for another—not 
for its opposite. Another popular piece of wisdom is 
‘How time flies!’ But that has been corrected 
(solemnly) by Job—‘ My days are swifter than a weaver’s 
shuttle ’—and (wittily) by Mr. Austin Dobson— Alas! 
Time stays, we go.’ And if it be said that these be but 
various renderings of the obvious, then how potent the 
alembics that transmute such dross to gold! 

But proverbs are the Platudinarian’s great resource. 
‘The wisdom of many, the wit of one’; and the wisdom 
of many is foolishness, and much good wit is the sworn 
enemy of Truth. Nay: is not every proverb bounded and 
conditioned by another, its exact antithesis? There is 
none, indeed, but is at best a half-truth: whence their 
peculiar attraction for the man of little wisdom. The 
facts of life and character are too complex to fit neatly 
into so narrow a formula; and it is only after the event 
that you can use a proverb with precise fitness. Thus, a 
fairly well-to-do provincial sells all he hath and transfers 
his business to London; he fails; and ‘a rolling stone 
gathers no moss, says Mr. Platitude: who, if he hit upon 
the reflection whilst the scheme was unfulfilled, is pretty 
sure to add, ‘as I have always said.’ Or our provincial 
succeeds, and then is the triumph of ‘ Nothing venture, 
nothing have.’ Both proverbs are fatuous. Our trader is 
meditating his move, and you attempt to forecast his 
fortunes ; you consider his character and history and 
schooling, his determination, health, wealth, special 
ability ; and, though every prospect pleases, your opinion 
is but a guess after all. There are fluctuations in trade, 
fires and shipwrecks, land-rats and water-rats, false stewards 
and dishonest debtors ; all more than enough to devour his 
capital and bring himself to ruin. What matter how well 
equipped the carrack if the hurricane take her unawares ? 
The ancients were sad sinners in this way. The choruses 
of all the tragics are stuffed with tritenesses: grandly 
mouthed in the original, but how unmitigable in the com- 
moncrib! The bore that Aristides must have been! And 
how very human the nameless citizen who got tired of 
hearing him called ‘the Just!’ Conceive the longanimity 
of a world that suffered Cato the Censor to exist. The 
pious .Eneas, the blameless Telemachus—each had _ his 
store of mustiness, and each dispensed of it with charity 
illimitable. Which was the worse? The first was the 
more prodigal ; and, besides, he was earlier in time: a 
fact which reminds you that the classic platitudes have 
been serving up for some thousands of years in every form. 
And what you pass in Homer, you find a cause of queasi- 
ness in Fenélon—still more in Martin Tupper. The works 
of the wise, indeed, are full of wise things ; but wisdom is 
ever, and has ever been, and will ever be, too dark and 
deep for the intellects of Mr. Platitude, 


BERLIOZ 
THE “GRAND TRAITS’ 


MONG the saddest and most hopeless books in the 
language is Haydon’s memoirs. Its revelation 
of a cherished ideal of self which was utterly unrea- 
sonable, futile, and untrue, and of a consequent tragedy 
climbing towards the awful crisis when, as it seems, the 
victim was suddenly faced by the discovery of his own 
imposture, and in the agony of realisation wiped out his 
life, is one of those histories of our kind of which a man 
makes haste to put away the memories. 
It is passing strange that an examination of Berlioz’s 
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Grand Traité d' Instrumentation et Orchestration Modernes 
should strongly recall that great and impotent tragedy. 
But the reason lies in the contrast. Berlioz also was 
consumed with that passion for self, was filled with that 
triumphant belief and confidence in self, which compose 
the grinding pathos of Haydon’s life. Like Haydon 
valling unto Haydon, Berlioz created an ideal Berlioz 
whose virtues he never ceased from celebrating, and over 
whose perfections he can never refrain from expressing 
a complete complacency. The passion of the two men 
was very similar, their manner of assertion was the 
same. Had it been possible for Haydon to assert himself 
through the medium of one great work of art, tragedy 
there might have been in his life, essential pathos none, 
And it is precisely this summing up of self, this justifica- 
tion of self, which Berlioz has contrived to effect in the 
composition of his Grand T'raite. 

In the Mémoires and in the Berlioz Intime we have indeed 
a Berlioz and a Berlioz; each is amusing, and each is 
sovereignly magnificent. Each is, in a sense, a veritable 
human being, although the one is used to give the other 
the lie direct with extreme frequency. But if you desire 
to measure the true genius of Berlioz, the art of his 
criticism, the quality of his music, finally his miraculous 
instinct for orchestration, it is to the Grand T'raité that 
you must go. The book is, in the first place, all instru- 
mental music in miniature. Ranging from violins to tom- 
toms, including betwixt these extremities some sixty 
instruments, he expounds, he illustrates, he criticises, he 
rhapsodises, he warns. For his examples he brings speci- 
mens, selected (as one might sift gold dust from a barrel 
of sand), with the nicest sense of their value and of their 
bearing upon the point at issue, from the work of nearly 
every master of music —including Berlioz. Here then 
let us strike the first personal note of the book, its im- 
perturbable and splendid pride. Since he did often 
achieve unique effects by specialised instrumentation, 
Berlioz here stands side by side with other masters who 
have also accomplished this achievement. Here are no 
apologetic notes which could only charm this lofty impu- 
dence into a vain humility—of all forms of humility the least 
tolerable. More, he will have no doubts nor hesitations over 
his judgments. Ile passes the great masters in review with 
a monumental sense of security. He dominates them with 
his personality. Not that they seem thereby to be any 
the less great; but it is Berlioz who for the moment is 
the master-mage, the master-alchemist, mingling in the 
crucible all these elemental greatnesses into a true philo- 
sopher’s stone of orchestration ; so that even Wagner, by 
the use of it in Lohengrin, is able to transmute his base 
metal to gold. 

There is a memorable sentence near the beginning of 
the Mémoires, recording the initial difficulty which Berlioz 
experienced in moulding the combination of note with 
note into an expression of fit harmony. He records the 
dry mechanical processes by which he toiled, until, on 
a stroke, in a flash, the secret, the mystery of the 
relations between the notes entered upon his mind. 
The Grand Trailé is a complete comment upon that 
singular experience. It reveals a wonderful and 
superlative intimacy with accordant sound in general— 
may one term it sound in the flat?—and with sound 
specialised by instrumentation. He does not so much 
labour over musical utterances decorated with the last 
resources of a complex and far-reaching science: he plays 
with them. He plays with them, indeed, in no spirit of 
frivolity or of irresponsibility: it is a solemn game, with 
puppets over whom he exercises an absolute control. He 
has his theories, and they are marshalled forth in defence 
or in prosecution, lle reads scores, as it were, with a 
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microscope ; and you can picture the page of a score— 
his own or another’s—with a thread (out of the plane 
of the music) from each note, the whole collection of 
threads gathered into his hand. Conceive him thus 
engaged, for it is time to speak of his more special effects ; 
gathered in a hand poised over the page, he holds the 
threads that stretch to every note of the score. It is the 
score of Alceste: ‘ Apollon est sensible a nos gémisse- 
ments,’ A tremolo effect ( pres du chevalel) for the violins 
needs illustration. The Magian tightens the threads that 
emerge from the violin lines, and above the murmur of 
sound and the voice of the High Priest—— qu’ inspire sa 
présence ’—the tremolo, for thirty-five bars, claims its own 
magnificent and terrible effects. Or the flute, and the 
most intimate characteristics of the flute, require explana- 
tion and example. It is Orfeo to which attention is now 
drawn, the ballet of the Troubled Spirit. By his peculiar 
emphasis, his comparisons—which, in the figure, one calls 
the tightening of the threads—he directs attention to the 
perfect and lovely appropriateness of the flute for this 
ballet. ‘To read the score anew under the inspiration of 
Berlioz's guidance is to appreciate with a summer fresh- 
ness the ineffable beauties of that noble melody. The 
Hute —the flute, and that alone, you now realise—can 
express its fading and spiritual pathos. And with what 
new mystery of music are you not made intimate by this 
realisation, what mystery of quality in sound, what shining 
shadow of difference between sound and sound, and— 
finally—-what new sense of emotional appropriateness in 
the appreciation of these differences? It is Berlioz who 
accomplishes this, for whoso cares to acquaint himself with 
his genius. Therefore it is that in this 7'railé he achieves 
so surely the feat which he set out to do that he persuades 
you into thus differentiating the orchestra as no other 
writer has ever done. 

In what quarter, then, does his personal power, his 
individual strength, lie? He owes it to his divine 
instinct, since by no other name can his appreciation of 
orchestral effects be called. That appreciation he 
learned in part by the study of the masters, but only 
in part. The rest of him is creator, Who (for example) 
but Berlioz could have suggested that wonderful 
effect for four hands on the piano quoted in the 
Trai, from his own Fantaisie sur la Tempéte, the piano 
arpeggios rising to a trill and answered by descending 
arpeggios on flutes. Beethoven had used the piano with 
rapid octave accompaniment in a concerto, and with a 
singularly noble effect ; but his treatment does not even 
suggest the fragment from Berlioz. No: in instrumenta- 
tion Berlioz is no less than the Creator of modern music. 
His knowledge, distilled quintessentially into the 7'raité, 
is not only unique ; it is even ultimately personal. It is 
an easy enough feat to acquaint oneself with the facts, as 
well as with the spirit, of the 7rai/é. It is easy to 
score your Music of the Future by its help. It is 
passing easy to admire the work and to appraise its rare 
value. But only in the mind of one man could the book 
have its full expansion and vitality—Berlioz or another 
Berlioz, For only to him, whose instinct was always with 
him, could his sweeping knowledge of the orchestra bind 
his every fact into a lasting coherence. That is to write 
a work for yourself and two or three friends with a 
vengeance | 

This, then, was his own, his special art ; and having 
this accomplishment in so splendid a measure he 
is ever found venting his hatred for all that is 
imposture in his art, for all that is shoddy and shabby, 
with the vehemence of your true man. Any elaboration 
of the point is beside the question of the 7'raié; but 
it is interesting to note how his dominant and special 
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art influenced and restrained all his judgment, all his 
selections, all his criticisms, and all his admirations which 
are there set forth. Gluck is his dearest master. He 
is never weary of emphasising his affection, his adora- 
tion for that musician; he selects from him in generous 
abundance where Mozart is only permitted two or 
three appearances. Then, after Gluck Beethoven, and 
after Beethoven Berlioz. And if it be urged that it 
is natural he should resort to the work of great instru- 
mentalists in illustration of a treatise upon instrumenta- 
tion, and that this fact scarce points to exclusive admira- 
tions, it may be answered that the 7'raidé has certainly 
developed out of his general judgment of music rather than 
from an academic resolution to write a book ; and there- 
fore it is that his selection is significant, for it demonstrates 
the overwhelming influence of this particular aspect of 
musical art upon his musical genius. Melody was doubtless 
much to him; but he was ‘careless of the single line.’ 
Times there are when it is easy to note in his scores that 
he occasionally tires of his own melodies: of his in- 
strumentation—he gives one example here with twenty- 
nine different instruments—never. 

The Grand Traité, then—to sum up—shows the true 
flower of Berlioz’s genius. It is the text, the Holy Writ 
by which the Church of his great Music is justified, is 
made sacred and infallible. In it you have the writer, 
nervous, vehement, and lucid as air: the admirable critic, 
with his enchanting intolerances, his boundless admira- 
tions and enthusiasms: the musician and the Creator; 
finally, the man—which is Hector Berlioz. 


A LITTLE POPE IN ANNAM 


T Phat Diem in the South-West corner of Tonking, 
and on the banks of one of the numerous channels 
by which the Red River pours its ferruginous waters into 
the sea, lies an Annamite village, which, so far as I know, 
no Englishman has previously visited, but which presents 
a spectacle almost exactly analogous to many a European 
prototype in the Middle Ages, though one would hardly 
expect to find it reproduced in the nineteenth century in 
so unfavourable a latitude as an obscure province of 
Annam. The union of spiritual and temporal powers in 
the same hands has now become an incident in history, 
rather than an experience in life ; and the bishop or abbot 
who was also great landlord enjoys only a posthumous 
fame in the pages of Freeman or Ranke. At Phat Diem 
however, the phenomenon may still be observed in the 
person of an Annamite Mandarin of the second—z.c., almost 
the highest attainable—rank, who is also a priest of the 
Catholic Church and a great territorial magnate. This 
exceptional man bears the name among Europeans of Pére 
VI. (the Annamites being in the habit of naming their 
children from the order in which they are born). Over 
seventy years of age, he has spent nearly half a century of 
his life at Phat Diem, which he may be said literally to 
have called into existence by reclamation from the sea, 
and by an extensive system of dykes, ditches, and canals, 
Among the Annamite villages that I have seen, this of 
Phat Diem is remarkable for its general air of prosperity, 
and for its surrounding wealth of cultivation. 

More remarkable, however, than the symptoms of 
territorial liberality on a large scale, are the enduring 
proofs which Peére VI. will leave behind him of attach- 
ment to the Church, of which his family and himself are 
hereditary members. On a large open space of ground 
adjoining his own residence may be seem no fewer than 
four churches, which he has erected from his own designs © 
and with his own means ; and there the humble villagers 
of Phat Diem enjoy advantages of worship that might 
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well become the seat of a Metropolitan, or the capital of a 
province. The mountains of Tonking produce a peculiarly 
hard grey limestone, which admits of wonderful and 
durable effects with the chisel. From the regions in the 
interior also come woods of singular closeness and hardness 
of texture, among which that known as ironwood is 
famous. With these materials, and skilfully adapting the 
forms of Christian architecture to Annamite handicraft and 
design, Pere VI. has erected a series of edifices which 
remind one of the prolific architectural exuberance of the 
Gothie Age in Europe, and are a monument both to the 
zeal and the ingenuity of their author. In one or another 
of these fabrics he officiates himself daily, clad in the 
vestments of the Roman priesthood. Unlike his country- 
men, who wear their hair twisted in a chignon at the 
back of the head, his own hair is cut short, but he adheres 
to the national sober-coloured turban. 

Two of the Churches are built of wood, the other pair 
of stone. One of wood and one of stone may be styled 
churches ; the remaining couple are rather chapels. In 
the old wooden church matins were proceeding when I 
entered at 6.30 a.m. The interior is dark and sombre, 
there being no windows, but only wooden shutters or 
panels in the place of walls. A number of women and 
children were droning the responses in Latin in a peculiar 
nasal sing-song which had a melancholic tone. Above 
the altar was a reredos, whose framework contains a series 
of portraits of Catholic Saints disposed in vertical lines. 
In the body of the Church was an immense processional 
Sedan Chair, closed with curtains and surrounded by poles 
and lanterns ; and a curious sort of castellated erection or 
catafalque employed in chanting the requiem for the dead. 
These objects are typical of the sagacious adaptation of 
the Roman faith of Pére VI. to the devotional tradi- 
tions of his countrymen. They are familiar with such 
chairs, carried in religious processions, and supposed to 
contain the spirits of the departed; and, just as the 
Jesuit in China experienced little difficulty in reconciling 
Buddha with Christ, and in identifying the Virgin Mary 
with Kwannon, so Pére VI. has found something in 
the Christian theology that admits of spiritual incarcera- 
tion in a palanquin. An even closer adherence to native 
style is visible in the facade of the little chapel in wood, 
which is a precise reproduction of the Annamite temple 
or pagoda, with fanciful painted pinnacles and spires. In 
the interior, which is wholly composed of timber, the 
pillars and rafters are of ironwood, delicately carved. 
Conversely, the small stone chapel is entirely of stone, the 
altar and reredos consist of great blocks of grey marble 
carved in high relief, and in the walls of the aisles are 
pierced panels of similar sculpture, representing the various 
Stations of the Cross. 

The great stone church has already been in course of 
erection for years, and will require many more before it is 
completed. It is the chief ambition of the aged Mandarin 
to finish it before he dies—a dream which will, I fear, be 
hard of fulfilment. In dimensions and _ structure it 
resembles the nave of an immense European Cathedral, 
consisting of a central and two side aisles, supported by 
huge circular columns of timber, each a single trunk. 
The altar frame is panelled to receive a series of illustra- 
tions similar to those above described, and will resemble 
the iconostasis of a Russian church. On the western front 
is chiselled a great low-relief of Christ, of whom the type 
of feature depicted in all these sculptures (every one of 
which has been executed entirely by native workmen from 
native designs) is coarse and rustic enough—what else 
could be expected of an Annamite peasantry in this dim 
corner of the world ?—but is not deficient in a certain 
grave decorum. Should this building ever be completed, 
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it is still more unlikely ever to be filled; for the 
village or cluster of hamlets composing Phat Diem 
contains no great population; while a considerable 
minority of its people adhere to the nebulous religion, 
or spirit and ancestor combined, — of 


Nevertheless, the spectacle of an 


worship 
their forefathers. 
Annamite Mandarin, who like a small Melchisedek is 
priest and king in his own place, and whose passion it is 
to adorn it with a panoply of ecclesiastical fabrics, sur- 
mounted with the Cross of Christ, is sufficiently uncommon 
to deserve a passing attention even in Kurope. When the 
father dies, his personal estate will probably pass to an 
adopted son, but it is anticipated that the Church, un- 
willing to forfeit so goodly an heritage, will put in a claim 
for the religious edifices; and what other destiny could 
profitably befall them it is difficult to conceive. 

In a neighbouring mansion Pere VI. himself resides, 
and when he moves abroad is attended by the green 
umbrellas and the roofed hammock of the Annamite 
Mandarin. He also maintains an excellent guest-house 
for the entertainment of such visitors as make their way 
to Phat Diem, and there I enjoyed his hospitality. A 
limited conversational intercourse is possible to a European 
who is not too far removed from his scholastic days to 
mumble a little Latin; for this is the ecclesiastical tongue 
of the Annamite priesthood. What the Pere styles his 
curriculum turns out to be the jimrihisha of Japan; his 
spelunca, of which he is particularly proud, is a grotto 
which he has constructed of blocks of stone, wherein a 
tunnel-like passage winds about in the interior of a 
monticule of artificial reckwork. In bidding farewell to 
Phat Diem I felt that rarely in my travels had I encoun- 
tered a more remarkable figure than this little pope in 
Annam. May his shadow not soon grow less ! 

GrorGe N, Curzon, 


THE ISLE OF VOICES* 


BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


Il—THE LANTERN 


MNHE same night Kalamake took his son-in-law apart, 
and gave him five dollars in his hand. 

‘Keola,’ said he, ‘if you are a wise man (which I am 
doubtful of) you will think you slept this afternoon on 
the verandah, and dreamed as you were sleeping. lama 
man of few words, and I have for my helpers people of 
short memories.’ 

Never a word more said Kalamake, nor referred again 
to that affair. But it ran all the while in Keola’s head; if 
he were lazy before, he would now do nothing. 

‘Why should I work, thought he, ‘when I have a 
father-in-law who makes dollars of sea-shells ?’ 

Presently his share was spent: he spent it all upon fine 
clothes. And then he was sorry. 

‘For, thought he, ‘I had done better to have bought a 
concertina, with which I might have entertained myself 
all day long.’ And then he began to grow vexed with 
Kalamake. 

‘This man has the soul of a dog, thought he. ‘ He 
ean gather dollars when he pleases on a beach, and he 
leaves me to pine for a concertina! Let him beware! I 
am no child; I am as cunning as he, and hold his secret.’ 
With that he spoke to his wife Lehua, and complained of 
her father’s manners. 

‘I would let my father be,’ said Lehua. ‘He is a 
dangerous man to cross.’ 


* All Rights Reserved. 
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‘I care that for him’! cried Keola; and snapped his 
fingers. ‘I have him by the nose; I can make him do 
what I please.’ And he told Lehua the story. 

But she shook her head. 

‘You may do what you like,’ said she; ‘but as sure as 
you thwart my father, you will be no more heard of. 
Think of this person, and that person ; think of Hua who 
was a noble of the House of Representatives, and went to 
Honolulu every year; and not a bone or a hair of him was 
found, Remember Kamau, and how he wasted toa thread, 
so that his wife lifted him with one hand. Keola, you are 
a baby in my father’s hands ; he will take you with his 
thumb and finger and eat you like a shrimp.’ 

Now Keola was truly very much afraid of Kalamake, 
but he was vain too; and these words of his wife's 
incensed him. 

‘Very well,’ said he, ‘if that is what you think of me, | 
will show how much you are deceived.’ And he went 
straight to where his father-in-law was sitting in the 
parlour. 

‘Kalamake,’ said he, ‘I want a concertina.’ 

‘Do you, indeed ?* said Kalamake. 

‘Yes, said he, ‘and I may as well tell you plainly, I 
mean to have it. A man who picks up dollars on the 
beach ean certainly afford a concertina.’ 

‘IT had no idea you had so much spirit,’ replied the 
sorcerer. ‘I thought you were a timid, useless lad, and 
I cannot describe how much pleased I am to find I was 
mistaken. Now I begin to think I may have found an 
assistant and successor in my difficult business, A con- 
certina? You shall have the best in Honolulu. And _ to- 
night, as soon as it is dark, you and I will go and find the 
money.’ 

‘Shall we return to the beach ?’ asked Keola. 

‘No, no!’ replied Kalamake, ‘ you must begin to learn 
more of my secrets. Last time I taught you to pick 
shells ; this time I shall teach you to catch fish. Are you 
strong enough to launch Pili’s boat ?’ 

‘I think I am,’ returned Keola. ‘ But why should we 
not take your own, which is afloat already ?’ 

‘]T have areason which you will understand thoroughly 
before to-morrow,’ says Kalamake. ‘ Pili’s boat is the bet- 
ter suited for my purpose. So, if you please, let us meet 
there as soon as it is dark. And in the meanwhile, let us 
keep our own counsel, for there is no cause to let the 
family into our business.’ 

Honey is not more sweet than was the voice of Kala- 
make, and Keola could scarce contain his satisfaction. 

‘I might have had my concertina weeks ago,’ thought 
he, ‘and there is nothing needed in this world but a 
little courage.’ 

Presently after he spied Lehua weeping, and was half 
in a mind to tell her all was well. 

‘But no, thinks he, ‘I shall wait till I can show her 
the concertina. We shall see what the chit will do then. 
Perhaps she will understand in the future that her hus- 
band is a man of some intelligence.’ 

As soon as it was dark father and son-in-law launched 
Pili’s boat and set the sail. There was a great sea, and it 
blew strong from the leeward ; but the boat was swift 
and light and dry. and skimmed the waves. The wizard 
had a lantern, which he lit and held with his finger 
through the ring ; and the two sat in the stern and smoked 
cigars, of which Kalamake had always a provision, and 
spoke like friends of magic and the great sums of money 
which they would make by its exercise, and what they 
should buy first, and what second: and Kalamake talked 
like a father. 

Presently he looked all about, and above him at the 
stars and back at the island, which was already three parts 
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sunk under the sea; and he seemed to consider ripely his 
position. 

‘Look!’ says he. ‘There is Molokai already far be- 
hind us, and Maui like a cloud ; and by the bearing of 
these three stars I know I am come where I desire. This 
part of the sea is called the Sea of the Dead. It is in 
this place extraordinary deep, and the floor is all covered 
with the bones of men, and inthe holes of this part gods 
and goblins keep their habitation. The flow of the sea is 
to the north, stronger than the shark can swim ; and any 
man who shall here be thrown out of a ship it bears away 
like a wild horse into the uttermost ocean. Presently he 
is spent and goes down, and his bones are scattered with 
the rest, and the gods devour his spirit.’ 

Fear came on Keola at the words, and he looked, and 
by the light of the stars and the lantern, the warlock 
seemed to change. 

‘What ails you ?’ cried Keola, quick and sharp. 

‘It is not I who am ailing,’ said the wizard ; ‘ but there 
is one here very sick.’ 

With that he changed his grasp upon the lantern, and 
behold ! as he drew his finger from the ring, the finger 
stuck and the ring was burst ; and his hand was grown to 
be of the bigness of three. 

At that sight Keola screamed and covered his face. 

But Kalamake held up the lantern. ‘Look rather at 
my face!’ said he. And his head was huge as a barrel ; 
and still he grew and grew asa cloud grows on a moun- 
tain, and Keola sat before him screaming, and the boat 
raced on the great seas. 

‘And now, said the wizard, ‘what do you think about 
that concertina? and are you sure you would not rather 
have a flute? No?’ says he. ‘That is well, for I do not 
like my family to be changeable of purpose. But I begin 
to think I had better get out of this paltry boat, for my 
bulk swells to a very unusual degree, and if we are not 
the more careful, she will presently be swamped.’ 

With that he threw his legs over the side. Even as he 
did so, the greatness of the man grew thirtyfold and 
fortyfold as swift as sight or thinking, so that he stood in 
the deep seas to his armpits, and his head and shoulders 
rose like a high isle, and the swell beat and burst upon 
his bosom as it beats and breaks against a cliff. The boat 
ran still to the north, but he reached out his hand and 
took the gunwale by the finger and thumb, and broke the 
side like a biscuit, and Keola was spilled into the sea. 
And the pieces of the boat the sorcerer crushed in the 
hollow of his hand and flung miles away into the night. 

‘ Excuse me taking the lantern,’ said he ; ‘for I have a 
long wade before me, and the land is far, and the bottom 
of the sea uneven, and I feel the bones under my toes.’ 

And he turned and went off walking with great strides ; 
and as often as Keola sank in the trough, he could see him 
no longer ; but as often as he was heaved upon the crest, 
there he was striding and dwindling, and he held the 
lamp high over his head, and the waves broke white about 
him as he went. 

Since first the islands were fished out of the sea, there 
was never a man so terrified as this Keola. He swam 
indeed, but he swam as puppies swim when they are cast 
in to drown, and know not wherefore. He could but think 
of the hugeness of the swelling of the warlock, of that 
face which was great as a mountain, of those shoulders 
that were broad as an isle, and of the seas that beat on 
them in vain. He thought too of the concertina, and 
shame took hold upon him; and of the dead men’s 
bones, and fear shook him. 

Of a sudden he was aware of something dark against the 
stars that tossed, and a light below, and a brightness of 
the cloven sea; and he heard speech of men. He cried 
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out aloud and a voice answered ; and ina twinkling the 
bows of a ship hung above him on a wave like a thing 
balanced, and swooped down. He caught with his two 
hands in the chains of her, and the next moment was 
buried in the rushing seas, and the next hauled on board 
by seamen. 

They gave him gin and biscuit and dry clothes, and 
asked him how he came where they found him, and 
whether the light which they had seen was the light- 
house Lae o Ka Laau. But Keola knew white men are 
like children, and only believe their own stories: so 
about himself he told them what he pleased, and as for 
the light (which was Kalamake’s lantern) he vowed he 
had seen none. 

This ship was a schooner bound for Honolulu, and then 
to trade in the low islands; and by a very good chance 
for Keola, she had lost a man off the bowsprit in a squall. 
It was no use talking. Keola durst not stay in the Eight 
Islands, Word goes so quickly, and all men are so fond 
to talk and carry news, that if he hid in the north 
end of Kauai or in the south end of Kaii, the wizard 
would have wind of it before a month, and he must 
perish. So he did what seemed the most prudent, and 
shipped sailor in the place of the man who had been 
drowned. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


PARLIAMENTARY OBSTRUCTION 
[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 


London, 7th February, 1893. 


S1r,—Your correspondent ‘ Civis Romanus’ has done well in 
calling attention to the hindrance and anroyance caused to 
the respectable inhabitants of Westminster by the goings-on 
of a very amateur debating society and its fatuous supporters. 
Yet a remedy, and a simple one, is athand. The classic walls 
of Millbank stand (at least I believe they are stil undemolished) 
within almost a stone’s-throw ; let those flatulent Cogers be 
transported thither bodily, without loss of time. The locality 
is unfrequented, the penny steamers would serve as an 
innocuous conveyance from Southwark or Battersea or where- 
ever they mostly reside, and public thoroughfares would be 
clear once more. The building itself—as well as the adjacent 
neighbourhood of Pimlico—must needs hold store of pleasant 
reminiscence for many of the members: while the turbid 
Thames, still flowing past their doors, shall continue to make 
an excellent parallel to the ‘weak washy everlasting flood’ 
flowing incessantly within. Then, let the Tate Collection be 
once safely housed in Barry’s majestic pile, and the good West- 
minster folk may pursue their quiet way as before, safe from 
any foreign jostlings or incursions.—I am, etc. 

SANCIUS EDMUNDUS, 


THE EGYPTIAN CABINET 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
London, 9th February 1893. 


Sir,—Itis evident from the official correspondence just pub- 
lished that Mustapha Pasha Fehmy has been very badly 
treated by the British Government and its representative in 
Egypt. The dismissed Premier was not cut adrift on account 
of any alleged fault or shortcoming on his part : Lord C:omer 
says, ‘ There !s no reason why he should be absent for more 
than six weeks’; and Lord Rosebery is of opinion that ‘No 
change appeared to be at present either necessary, or peremp- 
tory.’ Mustapha Pasha was a British nominee, and in every 
respect did his best to give satisfaction to his masters. His 
dismissal is therefore a cruel injustice, which must be laid to 
the charge of Lord Cromer, who on his own responsibility 
sanctioned the Khedive’s arbitrary action. 
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As pointed out in a previous letter, the whole affair is con 
sequent on the intrigues of Riaz Pasha, who possesses influen- 
tial friends among the British officials in high places. As long 
as that tenacious gentleman continues to be a power in the 
land, whether in or out of office, there will be neither peace 
nor quietness in Egypt. 

The policy of which Mustapha Pasha is the latest victim js 
unworthy of a British statesman. As soon as a man is held to 
have served the purpose of the moment he is cast aside like an 
old glove. The examples of this mode of treatment, from 
Gordon downwards, are painfully numerous ; and though the 
method may for a time appear to yicld successful results, in 
the long run it will be found fatal to efficient service. 

It seems that on New Year’s Day the Khedive proposed 
Tigrane Pasha as a successor to Mustapha, but the representa- 
tive of a Christian power is reported to have objected to the 
nomination because Tigrane is not a Mohammedan! This 
sounds incredible, but it is nevertheless authoritatively stated. 

I am, etc. PYRAMID, 





REVIEWS 
THE NIRVANA OF NATIONS 


National Life and Character. CHARI.ES H. PEARSON. 
London: Macmillan. 


The public ever regards the publicist with suspicion—more 
especially if he venture to argue from other people’s past to his 
own future, or remind the passionate loafer that after all 
democracy (we omit the big D of sentiment) is a form of 
Government, and not a dea er machind bearing the Horn cf 
Plenty. ‘True, we in England possess a professor of the science 
called ‘Political Astrology’—a picturesque Zadkiel of the 
hustings—whose dexterity in cooking the accounts of  by- 
elections is now and again the theme of a thousand misleading 
articles ; nevertheless, as Bagehot (that visionary of the Market 
Place) so often insisted, your tribune of the people cannot 
afford to prophesy. The ‘practical’ politician (the epithet 
covers the multitude of fallacies as a stone hides creepirg 
beasts) must needs think in the present tense, and if, like the 
rats of Hamelin, his following of brute votes is kept together by 
the sense-bereaving glozes of a nimble old tongue, he dare not 
allow the still small voice of political conscience (which is the 
inherited consciousness of historical truth neither more nor less 
to become audible even to himself. 

In the Introduction to this very dismal reading of the world’s 
fortune, Mr. Pearson, ‘late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
and sometime Minister of Education in Victoria,’ may claim to 
have proved that the philosophical spectator who has learned 
the moves sees more of the ‘great game’ than the average 
great statesman. And yet, inasmuch as he writes for those who 
can follow his argumerts, he surely need not have stopped to 
argue the point ; no man with a spark of reason in his clay is 
likely to prefer the wingless words of Mr. Backert or Mr. Glad- 
stone to the oracular epigrams of Maine or De Tocqueville. The 
rest of Mr. Pearson’s work, which is the epilogue to a busy and 
useful public career, is to be read, not so much for the sake of 
the conclusions to which the writer’s pitiless logic has compelled 
him as, because it is a good instance of the énextricadilis error, 
wherein the best of logicians may be caught. An unexpressed 
belief inthe indefinite adage ‘One-Man-One-Vote’ has corrupted 
many a political philosopher, and Mr. Pearson, though he scoffs 
at the current ideal of Progress, accepts the main tenets of the 
Progressives in silence. ‘he old election-fights, where blood 
as well as beer was spilt, taught such as he at least one lesson 
worth the learning : that no man who cannot prove his manhood 
should be allowed to vote. 

To begin with, Mr. Pearson demonstrates to his own satis- 
faction that throughout the Torr.d Zones the lower races are 
increasing on the higher. In point of fact there are one or two 
serious flaws in the argument. Speaking of the eight Southern 
States of America, where aforetime the capitalist solved all 
labour problems by making the labourer a part of his capital, 
he allows himself to be contradicted by the statistics he quotes 
(appendix I. p. 348), which plainly prove that the blacks 
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are not increasing quite so fast as the white; and again when 
he takes Natal as a crucial instance—‘The fate of Natal 
will be the fate of Africa’—though but little fault can be 
found with his use of the census returns, he lays no stress 
on the vast immigration of savage races in search of a novel 
security of life and limb. However, his speculation ‘ pans 
out’ as follows. Ina century or so the globe will be encircled 
by a ‘ Black and Yellow Belt’ (why nota ‘cravat’ in the style 
of Humpty-Dumpty’s ?) peopled by Chinamen and Negroes 
and Negroid races too numerous for extirpation. For a time 
the European will be allowed to organise these newly- 
established nations, and as in duty bound will teach them the 
sweet uses of majority. Some fine day the white man will 
be outvoted at the equatorial polling-booths, and then... 
We shall see the Torrid Zones mapped out into huge Empires 
‘represented by fleets in the European seas, invited to inter- 
national conferences and welcomed as allies in the quarrels of 
the civilised world.’ 

And what of the ‘ civilised world ’—as with a happy inconsis- 
tency Mr. Pearson styles the Temperate Zones ? Our commerce 
and industry will be sadly circumscribed, and since emigration 
will be no longer possible it follows that the Broad Prospect 
will be a welter of mortality. The Aryan, who once held the 
globe in his hand, will be doomed to lead an unadventurous life 
in stationary communities. All the ancient sceptres will have 
passed away from beneath the heavens: ‘it is conceivable that 
our later world may find itself deprived of all that it valued on 


earth, of the pageantry of subject provinces and the reality of . 


commerce, while it has neither a disinterred literature to amuse 
it nor a vitalised religion to give it spiritual strength.’ The State 

petrified for ever in Socialism—will be employed in the me- 
chanical ordering ofevery man’s existence. The mutual loves, 
which make the family, will be replaced by a glorified Trades- 
Unionism—patriotism Mr. Pearson calls it. Poetry will be 
reyarded as a form of ‘literary bric-a-brac’ and war will be a 
lost art. Mr. Pearson (the cheerful pessimist!) offers our 
children’s children the best available con<olation : ‘simply to 
do our work in life and to abide the issue, if we stand erect 
before the eteraal calm as our fathers faced the eternal unrest, 
may be a nobler training for our souls than the faith in pro- 
gress, 

These are brave words, and yet the Revelation cannot be 
accepted as inspired. Let the author of this quaint book 
translate the expression ‘One-Man-One-Vote’ into Latin and 
Greek, and forget the philoprogenitiveness of the ‘Chink’— 
and try again. If it ever come to a death-struggle between 
cast and West the old hatred will burn up once again in 
history’s battles, and the lessons of the Issus and the wars of 
the Romans in the East and of the English in India will be re- 
peated. After all cosmopolitanism, philanthropy, and the rest 
are only phases of the impotent man’s lust. Mr. Pearson’s book 
must awake the spirit of contradiction in the veriest Padgett 
—~and since it is well written, it deserves to be read. 


A PROVINCIAL PONTIFF 


Drawing and Engraving. By P.G. HAMERTON. London 

and Edinburgh: Black. 

Ruskin being a prophet in Philistia, Mr. Hamerton is pontiff 
in the provinces thereof. Scarce a year passes but, con- 
scious of his mission, he proceeds to discourse, as from a pulpit, 
concerning the Fine Arts; and were this Drawing and En- 
graving merely one of his annual prelections, one would not 
consider it with too grave a face. But the sanction of the Aritan- 
nica (that mine of learning and ideas!) in which its several 
chapters first appeared, may, for argument’s sake, be held to 
lend it an authority and an importance it would not otherwise 
possess. Forty years study of these and cognate subjects, the 
author says, have qualified him to assume—with a certain un- 
willingness, he assures you—that posture of authority we know, 
Hut the question ‘ How Long ?’ is as nothing beside the question 
‘To What Purpose’? What for instance, is the net profit of Mr. 
Hamerton's forty years? Well, some results of them are didac- 
ticism of style—when what is wanted is lucidity; an unshaken 
faith in his own omniscience—when what is wanted is know- 
ledge. His definition of drawing is confusing. Its obscurity 


may please the amateur, whose wont is to be ever impressed 
With that which he understandeth not: even as the eat 
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after ‘te-rewth,’ with which it is prefaced, may appeal to the Male 
Young Person from Toynbee Hall. But for the student, there is 
naught save bewilderment in the explanation that drawing is a 
‘motion which leaves significant marks :’ which is also a capital 
working definition of the effect of footprints on wet sand, 
Again, the phrase is found broad enough to include sculpture, 
tapestry, and general decoration in other and earlier days ; but 
in our own time it is applied almost exclusively to work done for 
reproduction! ‘To what end, too, this profusion of indifferent 
clichés? this riotous extravagance in the nature of bad copies of 
ancient sculpture and ornament? Nor is confidence restored 
by the statement, here, that the Greeks attained a perfection 
in the use of line never approached before and never equalled 
since, and the warning, there, that theirs was but the ‘child’s 
idea of drawing,’ was but ‘a narrow and limited kind of art.’ 
And if the student should believe that ‘variety and indivi- 
duality of interpretation assure the perennial freshness of the 
fine arts,’ then how shall a certain elaborate and unintelligible 
analysis of the most brilliant modern picturesque drawing 
avail, except to mislead him into mannerism and encourage 
him in theft ? 

But it is in the engraving section, above all, that Mr. Hamer- 
ton shou!d have eschewed didacticism. Apparently, the art of 
wood-engraving, in its earliest and latest stages alike, is a 
solemn mystery to him. A writer who assumes authority 
(though he have it not) were well advised to talk less of what 
the sixteenth century wood-engraver did not care to do, and 
more of what the sixteenth century wood-cutter could not do, 
because of the immaturity of his art. To declare that wood- 
engraving in the nineteenth century has no character of its 
own is to make one marvel. Did Mr. H imerton never hear of 
Mr. Cole or Mr. Lepére? In discussing the ‘all sorts of pur- 
poses’ to which the art is now put, he overlooks the fact that 
if wood-engraving (not woodcutting) ‘imitate line-engraving, 
copy etching and even mezzo:int,’ and ‘try to imitate the 
crumbling touch of charcoal or of chalk, or the wash of water- 
colour, cr even the wash and the pen line together’; 
the object is not to vie with any of these processes on its own 
ground, but to achieve a reproduction of it which will print 
with type. Wood-engraving is a reproductive art: the more 
faithfully it adheres to its original, the more successful must 
it be accounted. And itis just because mechanical methods of 
engraving achicve this end far more effectively, as well as far 
more simply than engraving, that the craft is being ousted 
by process. But to Mr. Hamerton these things, as we have 
said, are a mystery. His description of the processes of modern 
wood-engraving ; his citation, as examples, of Sir Frederick 
Leighton’s illustrations to Romola, done almost before Mr. 
Hamerton began his didactic career; his reference to the 
practice of photographing the drawing on the block, as if it 
were the exception instead of the rule; his neglect to mention 
the most distinguished among contemporary wood engravers in 
France, Germany, and the United States; all this suggests 
that he is not exactly in the front, and had better have let it 
alone : had better, in fact, have preferred to discuss the question 
of morality in art, which is a taking theme with readers and, 
being purely a matter of sentiment, makes accuracy superfluous 
and information irrelevant and tedious. 

Mr. Herkomer is quoted as an authority on the publication 
of etchings ; but, in truth, the etching chapter reveals the same 
indifference as to the work that is done to-day as the chapter 
on wood-engraving. Thus right authority would know better 
than to omit, from his list of such ‘clever etchers’ as are 
‘occupied in translating pictures,’ the name of Mr. William 
Hole ; would rather cite no books of reference at all than not 
cite Mr. Frank Short’s treatise—the most practical in English ; 
would prefer to attempt no definition of dry-point before 
defining it as ‘really nothing but mezzotint in line’ ; would far 
more cheerfully cut out his tongue than even by inference admit 
himself incapable of appreciating the art of Mr. Whistler. Mr. 
Hamerton has not borrowed the ‘ versatile Professor's’ answer 
to the still-vexed question ‘ When isan etching not an etching ?’ 
We could wish he had also consulted an expert to the several 
photographic processes of engraving ; for then he might have 
credited the men responsible for their perfection. But, indeed, 
these are but details, and probably the best thing to be done 
is to do no more, but let the poor book go on its way with 
no more words. 
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‘THE ICE-BROOK’S TEMPER’ 


An Agnostic’s Apology and other Essays. By LESLIE STEPHEN, 
London : Smith, Elder. 


A collection of essays published in various periodicals, t’:is 
book discusses no question that is new ; nay, every point it raises 
has been keenly debated for centuries. But for al! that it is 
fresh and remirkable. Its material is aset of problems which 
each successive generation—or rather, each several individual— 
must solve for himself. The solution here is absolutely fearless 
and passionless. The writer shirks no consequences,is distracted 
by no side issues. Everything is seen (and presented) of him 
in the cold, dry light of reason. Bare and without ornament, 
his style is admirable, for grace of form is not of any moment 
in such things: his subject-matter being of such importance 
that you ask no more than that his expression be adequate, for 
more might seem impertinent. But so exactly is his thought 
presented, so severely is the superfluous ignored, that the form 
has a natural charm which is all its own. ‘ There are no 
meretricious graces to beguile.’ 

The essays discuss the limits of our knowledge of the Beyond. 
Their result is mainly negative. The supernatural is not denied ; 
but the impossibility of knowing anything about it is affirmed. 
Things in themselves, zoumena, are unknowable ; and ‘not 
proven’ must therefore be the verdict on every system which 
is an attempt at bridging an impassable gulf. Thus, the 
supernatural element must be eliminated from Christianity : 
and Deism, in so far as it posits a personality as the cause 
and moving principle of all being, must be discarded likewise ; 
for Deism, it is shown, slides inevitably into Pantheism. Grant 
the premises of Spinoza, and you mustgranthis conclusions. The 
created is an emanation anda part of the Creator. Mr. Stephen 
is ever careful to prevent his argument from degenerating into 
mere verbalism ; he shows the many theological disputes that 
have been proved to be logomachy all, and with that how it 
is possible for any Agnostic to give orthodox expression to a 
negative conclusion. He may go with certain theological 
systems—that which Mansel founded on Hamilton, for 
instance—unto the last ; only they save themselves by some 
proviso, some unexpected principle, whereby they bring back 
all they seemed to renounce. And at this point the Agnostic 
takes sides with every other system against them. He shows 
that the proviso is unwarranted : that logically their scepticism 
ought to go a step further. That step he takes, and these 
systems go with the others. 

Has Mr. Stephen proved his points? That is not for the 
critic to say. His be it to note that the sceptical position 
has never been better, more strongly yet more temperately, put. 
If the theologian and the philosopher be able to answer his 
arguments, as stated here, they have nothing further to fear. 
But the ‘if’ is a tremendous matter. Two questions 
one may fairly expect the writer of an Agnostic’s apology 
to answer: (1) How do you account for existing systems ? 
and (2) what would you put in their place? The answer to 
the first is indicated. In ‘ poisonous opinions ’—it need scarce 
be said that the title is no reflection on any particular form 
of faith—‘ a vigorous creed has to appeal to the populace and 
yet to be acceptable to the higher intellects.’ It must contain 
truth ; but truth, like fine gold, needs an alloy to make it 
current coin. Weakness from one point of view is strength 
from another. In some continental cathedrals the popu- 
lace will crowd about a waxen doll. The church, itself a 
piece of art, is full of art, whose motive is the same with 
the doll’s ; but the heart of the vulgar prefers the saint before 
the shrine; and what is true of art is true of dogma. ‘The 
fear 0’ hell’s a hangman’s whip’; but all the peoples have 
found a hangman indispensable. And, though parts of a creed 
are condemned by the intellect, yet creeds as living forces do 
but partially depend on the intellect. It is evident that the 
world was ready for a new faith in the century preceding our 
era ; it is shown that the success of that new faith was rather 
the work of those who received than of those who gave ; but 
there is no attempt at minimising the effect of Christianity in 
the regeneration of the world. But supposing, in current slang, 
Christianity to be, indeed, played out, what has the Agnostic to 
offer in its place? Mr. Leslie Stephen does not defend the prac- 
tical weakness of his own theories, nor so much as pretend to 
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guess at ‘the mysterious creed of the future.’ He thinks that 
there is a_ striking resemblance between this ‘ ghastly, 
thin-faced time of ours’ and the birth-time of Christianity, 
so that a new religion may speedily arise; yet he con- 
fesses that he cannot forecast it. If this be unsatisfactory 
it is so by the very nature of the thing. Mr. Stephen 
will not palter with truth to build up any theory of his own, 
This vagueness it is that gives so much strength to be- 
lief. Man must have a theory of Hereafter. A learned 
ignorance is no creed for the general, which craves for an 
exact answer, and gets the pure popular theology. The philo- 
sopher may essay to pull down: but what can he set up? In 
effect, says Mr. Leslie Stephen, ‘nothing.’ This is not a con- 
demnation of his previous arguments, but it is a confession 
that they are esoteric: that they are for the Porch and the 
Academy, it may be, but not assuredly for the street and the 
market-place. 


FICTION 


A more incoherent novel than Avenged on Soctely (London: 
Heinemann), by Mr. H. F, Wood, it has seldom been our lot to 
read. Here is one instance out of a hundred. The heroines 
who tells the story, observes that her diary, during a certain 
period, was ‘drivel’ and ‘raving,’ and stained with ‘hot, futile 
tears, alas! ... . for what are these new blots that fall but the 
slow, and grudged, and stinging tears of mortal hopelessness 
to-day? I love him. This I write and shall not cancel: I love 
him.’ The story up to this point (p. has been told in 
such wise that the most conscientious reader has not the dim- 
mest notion who the gentleman thus favoured may be. This 
and the like incoherence is perhaps to be rezretted inasmuch 
as the story appears to be a rather scathing satire upon the 
occasional outbursts of emotion which overtake portions of the 
British public now and then in connection with undeserving 
convicts. ‘The heroine, whose name is Elsie, has the misfortune 
to be the daughter of a seductive female who had murdered her 
husband, Elsie’s father, by giving him poison, and had been 
sentenced to death, but had had her sentence commuted to 
one of penal servitude for life. Just when Elsie made this 
harrowing discovery, some fifteen years after the event, the 
Home Secretary, in order to serve his political ends, discharged 
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Mrs. Lyulph upon a_ ticket-of-leave, and that lady 
immediately put herself at the head of a ‘movement’ 
which flourished like the ‘Salvation Army. Elsie, 


enthusiastically believing in her mother’s innocence, joined 
her and her movement, and discovered that the libe- 
rated murderess was nearly as unsatisfactory a mother as she 
had been a wife. That is all the story. ‘The moral, probably, 
is that ladies who poison their husbands ought to be hanged, 
which is a very good moral, but the resemblance of the early 
parts of the story to that of the notorious Maybrick is 
too close for the publication to be in particularly good taste. 
It is also very stiff reading, but such as it is we commend it 
to the notice of a fantastic person who signs or used to sigt 
the singular name of ‘Gail Hamilton’ at the end of divers 
extravagantly absurd publications in America. 

The trail of Henrik Ibsen is over Zime and the Woman 
(London : Methuen), by Richard Pryce, but for all that it is not 
an uninteresting story. An irresistibly fascinating, but with. 
rather ladylike Gerald flirted with Mrs. Ruthven, an almost 
equally fascinating (if not quite so ladylike) grass widow. All 
of a sudden he discovered that he was desperately in love 
with her daughter, who was not yet ‘out’ but had ‘flame- 
coloured’ hair. Mrs. Ruthven found out at the same time 
that the daughter was in love with Gerald. And there was 
trouble. The conclusion—it is not in the least an end—is quite 
after the master already mentioned, though it does not attain 
to the glory of suicide. Notwithstanding the thin and un- 
satisfying simplicity of the plot, the story is a clever and rather 
forcible sketch of the lives and manners of second-rate ‘fast’ 
people. Its accuracy or otherwise does not much matter. The 
names by which the three principal women are known to their 
respective relations are Johnnie, Harry, and Araby. 

When we read, in the first three lines of a novel, that a 
steamer ‘ploughed her way northward, ignorant of her desti- 
nation’ we begin to look for more and greater liberties either 


with the English language or with the facts of the 
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universe than Annie Thompson vouchsafes in A Moral 
Dilemma (London: Longmans). The dilemma in question 
may be shortly stated as follows :—A forges 4’s name, and 
thinly brands B with the guilt of a theft which A committed. 
In after-time B secures proofs of his innocence, and 4's guilt, 
Being about to die, B confides these proofs to the care of C, 
exacting from him an oath that C will go home to Glasgow and 
vindicate B’s posthumous fame from the stain of felony, 
for the benefit more particularly of 47, whom # dearly loves. 
C swears. dies. C goes home to Glasgow, and finds that 
an M/ of his own, whom he loves passionately, is desperately 
cnamoured of A, who has turned pretty good, and never 
did any harm to speak of excepting to 4, and who, more- 
over reciprocates the affection of M4, and has offered her 
honourable and advantageous marriage. C’s own business 
being thus unpleasantly settled, he bethinks him of his oath to 
B, and behold, B’s AZ is the same as his own and A’s! What 
should C do? Keep his oath, and break M’s heart ? or break 
his oath and let the felonious A keep 47 whom he (C) wants for 
himself? Whoever wants to know how Mrs. Thompson settles 
the question can read her story, which is not very long, nor 
very good, nor at all unusually bad. 

Ending, like man’s life, in death, A Born Player (London : 
Macmillan), by Mary West, is true to nature in other respects, 
and is as simple, unpretentious and satisfactory a little story as 
has been published of late. The hero and heroine are Non- 
conformist bred. The hero, meant to be a minister, means the 
heroine to be his wife; but both designs are frustrated, for 
nature had made him a mime, and, after much trouble, and 
doubting, he goes upon the stage. The picture of village life 
the parson who cared more for the bodies than the souls of 
his parishioners ; the cultured evangelical minister ; the drink- 
ing, swearing, good-hearted young squire; the unlovable 
deacons ; and the Nonconformist minister's wife ; types all— is 
carefully observed and skilfully presented. The author, further, 
is evidently a person of excellent sense. Her views on the 
Church are commendable as her theory of the stage ; and her 
description of Kean’s Lear in a barn may be recommended for 
meditation to them that still go to the Lyceum on Mondays. 
Her people ‘had come to see acting’; and they wept cv masse 
at Kean’s 


Lhou'lt come no more 


Never, never, never, never, neve! 


Did anybody ever weep in the Lyceum? Her views on dress 
are just as sane, and in respect of a foot and ankle, she depre- 
cates her reader’s horror by reminding you that ‘ nowadays’ 
women ‘are supposed to run on castors.’ 

Mr. Thomas Duncan writes about ministers and members of 
congregations of the Free Church of Scotland in 7he Canaanitish 
Woman (London: Sonnenschein). He knows his material 
well enough, but his hand lacks the power that comes of 
practice. Mildred Etheridge, in a moment of impatience, 
married Mr. Halliday, Free Church minister at Drum- 
whinnie. She had been accustomed, as companion to a worldly- 
minded widow, to the ‘ intellectual intensity of the Metropolis, 
and she could not stand Drumwhinnie. The consequences 
were awful. She was the person who was to blame, but it was 
Mr. Halliday who died. However, it was much pleasanter 
to die than to live at Drumwhinnie: so perhaps after all the 
reverend man came as well out of it as he deserved. At least 
that seems to be Mr. Duncan’s opinion. For our own part 
the fate of the erring wife, who went off with an aggressive 
atheist and most surly and unremitting bore, seems about the 
worst of all. As a picture of life and manners—mostly bad— 
the book is intelligent and readable. 

Mr. Richard Marsh has told, in Zhe Dewsi’s Diamond (Lon- 
don: Henry), a story of the supernatural which might (and 
should) have been exceeding comical. It has touches of 
fun—of wild fun too; but Mr. Marsh, howbeit he hath a 
coherent imagination, is not a humourist. It is a pity, for here 
a brilliant opportunity is lost. His hero, a twenty-thousand- 
pound gem, has a history with a curse attached, is gifted with ill- 
luck, and objects to being sold. The plot which is cleverly con- 
trived, is cleverly borne out until the end ; but it is melodrama, 
not farce—and it should have been neither. All the same it is 
interesting from the first chapter to the last. 
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The Land of Home Rule. Vyy SPENCER WALPOLE. London: 
Longmans. 


‘Disputes of kites and crows.’ So Hume describes the 
early history of these islands, and passes it over with lofty 
scorn. Not so Mr. Walpole; he has been got at by the geolo- 
gists, the ethnologists, and goodness knows what other ologists ; 
he consorts with Professor Boyd-Dawkins, Professor Rhys, Dr. 
Beddoe, ef hoc genus omne. ‘These daring and seductive spirits 
have led him by perilous paths ; and, though he makes extremely 
good play, and would fain seem quite at home with such 
specialists, he cannot refrain from congratulating himself 
when, he entering upon the Stanley period, ‘the ground 
quakes no longer beneath the student’s feet.’ That is what it 
has been doing through some five mortal chapters. ‘Il am 
going to write a history of the Isle of Man, says Mr. Walpole 
‘First, catch your Manxman,’ say Messrs. Boyd-Dawkins and 
Co.: and then a wild and breathing chevy ! 

Now Mr. Walpole is an eminently respectable historian, and 
one does not like to see him in the plight of the arch-fiend, as 
he emerges from chaos. Pursuing the Arimaspian or the 
Manxman, it hardly matters which, 


O'er bog, or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, 


Mr. Walpole fares on ‘and swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, 
or flies.’ Long converse among dolichocephalic zadigena, Pre- 
Arian, possibly even Neo-lithic, is not the best preparation for 
approaching the theatre of actual events, nor is it without an 
effort that an author gets rid of the rolling gait contracted in 
such ‘ vast vacuities.’ The Dawkinses and the Rhyses have led 
him a terrible dance, and almost quenched him in a ‘boggy 
Syrtis, neither sea nor good dry land.’ Still Mr. Walpole issues 
smiling, as if he had rather enjoyed the paper-chase. We are 
not quite sure, though, that it is good for Manxmen to be 
reminded of their terribly complex origin. To be a self-con. 
scious product of an ancestry so varied cannot be pleasant : to 
feel the inward budding or recrudescence of one’s dolichocephalic 
progenitor would seem a moral condition fraught with peril. 
We suppose, however, these poor majores cannot be left alone, 
for where there is a dolichocephalic, or even a brachycephalic 
cranium, there will the ethnologists be gathered together. But 
it is a dreadful prospect for future historians if they may not 
draw the line somewhere before the Neo-lithic kites and the 
Pre-Arian crows. And you shall still be measuring skulls, and 
ascertaining comparative ‘ nigritions’ (!) where the historian of 
the old school would long ago have gaily advanced to the 
development of institutions and the progress of nationalities. 

Mr. Walpole is not polite to the fairies : but what is a Manx- 
man to do without the fairies? or how can he possibly allow 
them to be ‘translated’ into ‘Iberians of small stature’? 
Altogether, it is somewhat dismal to have a genial and pleasant 
writer like Mr. Walpole speaking so disrespectfully of legend- 
ary lore. A kindly nature has evidently more or less 
succumbed to the influence of Messrs. Beddoe and Boyd- 
Dawkins, scientific phantasts of the first order. Of a certain 
sufficiently hazardous theory Mr. Walpole says: ‘It has been 
neglected by historians only because historians unfortunately 
commence their narratives with legendary, traditional, and 
written history, and are apt to overlook the important and 
reliable evidence which the ethnologist and the geologist throw 
on the early history of mankind.’ So they are—God bless 
them—from Herodotus downwards! And by-the-by, is Mr. 
Walpole in jest or in earnest when he, as it would seem, attri- 
butes to so promising an archivologist as Mr. Arthur Moore 
the grave belief that ‘Goddard Croven, when in a passion with 
his termagant wife, threw a large granite boulder at her, and 
killed her’ (p. 36) ? 

However, emerging from the Syrtis, Mr. Walpole gives a 
capital account of Sir John Stanley and his legislation, avoid- 
ing the faults of exaggeration and paradox which disfigure 
Mr. Mackenzie’s treatise on the same subject in ‘The Manx 
Society’s Publications,’ vol. iii. The power of the Church, so 
enormous and oppressive in Man, and its gradual reduction by 
the sagacious policy of the Derby family, are set forth in 
much detail and with singular clearness. We are not quite 
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sure that the author does justice to Bishop Wilson, the last 
champion of ecclesiastical privilege and Church discipline. He 
points out the undisputed virtues of that great and good man, 
and uses them to heighten the contrast exhibited by the in- 
tolerance and cruelty of his proceedings. But it should not be 
forgotten that Bishop Wilson merely continued the disciplinary 
methods which had already been used by his predecessors. 
Bishop Barrow, for instance, was ‘ guilty’ of precisely the same 
‘intolerance and cruelty.’ Still, nothing can be more satisfac- 
tory than Mr. Walpole’s estimate of Bishop Wilson as a states- 
man. Of the Act of Settlement, as it is called in the island, 
by which the old lease-holders were converted into perpetual 
tenants at a low quit-rent, and in the draughting and passing 
of which Bishop Wilson took so important a part, and left such 
traces of his kindly and magnanimous nature, Mr.Walpole says : 
‘Such a piece of legislation was perhaps never accomplished 
in any other nation of the world’ (p. 199). Every Manxman 
will endorse these appreciative words. Indeed, the bock isa 
good book, and much the best history of the island that has 
yet appeared: probably is the only history worth calling by 
that name. It is deficient where we confess we thought very 
likely that deficient it might be, and that is in the historical 
imagination. This highest, yet most precarious of gifts, 
which can belong to an historian, has not been imparted 
to our author in large measure. If it had been, he would 
not have missed the chance that is offered in the life 
and character of the ‘Great Earl.’ The ‘Great Earl’ was 
something more than a kite or a crow, dolichocephalic or 
brachycephalic. He was a very fine gentleman, and a princely 
cavalier. And surely Charlotte de la Tremouille should 
have inspired our historian to something not far removed 
we should 


from romantic indiscretion: have forgiven it. 
These portraits were at any rate worth drawing, and should 
have been luminous and nobly coloured. But we must not 


require a Clarendon in every chance writer of history, not even 
in so accomplished a student as Mr. Walpole. The scale, too, 
of the work did not perhaps admit of more copious treatment. 

From the title, Ze Land of Home Rule, and possibly from 
the date of publication, some people had expected that the book 
would have attempted the application of Manx to Irish Home 
Rul-, But Mr. Walpole’s acumen as well as his good taste 
absolutely forbade such an ‘assay of bias.’ The term ‘ Home 
Rule’ is quite unknown among Manxmen as describing their 
own constitution. A simp!te but sure instinct preserves them 
from that folly. 


THE HOME OF THE BEAVER 


Casiorologia. By H. T. MARTIN. London: Stanford. 

This is a treatise—well written, well iilustrated, exhaustive— 
of the history and tradition of the Canadian Beaver. As the 
treatment is rather popular than scientific, the results of 
important investigations are recorded, but the details of many 
purely technical discussions are not. As a Canadian, Mr. 
Martin writes with enthusiasm on this totem of Canada; and, 
being chiefly stimulated by his love for the study of Nature, 
he leaves the archxological and biological parts of his subject 
to others with special aptitudes and facilities for such work. 

The discovery of the Canadian Beaver coincident 
with the discovery of Canada; and from the earliest days 
he was recognised as a most serviceable The 
country is rich in beaver-lore. Here are related the sacred 
legends as handed down by the several groups of natives 
with whom they originated. Many are ia Eskimo. In one, 
the tooth of the Great Leaver was shaped into an adze, 
to hollow out logs for canoes: in another, the cla; ping of 
his tail made the thunder; in a third an island in 


was 


beast. 


Lake 
Superior, two miles long, commemorates the s‘ze of a specimen 
who for some years owned the land. [But there are no such 
lies as beaver lies, as told in the cause of education ; and 
in 1769 and the three following years Samuel Hearne made 
journeys from Hudson’s Bay to the Northern 
clear the question up. ‘There cannot be a greater im 
position,’ he says, ‘or indeed a grosser insult on the common 
understanding, than the wish to make us believe the 
stories of some of the works ascribed to the beaver; and a 
very moderate share of understanding is surely sufficient to 


Ocean, to 
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guard him against giving credit to such marvellous tales, how 
ever smartly they may be told, or however boldly they may be 
asserted by the romancing traveller.’ The brain shows low 
mental power : the average weight of brain to body being 1 to 
32, whereas in the average mammal it is 1 to 186, and in man 
to 36. The beaver’s sagacity, indeed, is good after its kind ; 
but the engineering genius, which used to be paraded in the 
school-books, is all nonsense. How could a creature with paws 
not much bigger than a half-crown piece, drive stakes as thick 
as a man’s leg three or four feet deep into the ground ? 

The distribution of the beaver in North America was co- 
extensive with that of the Indians, and all furs and other mer- 
chandise were rated in beaver skins. According tothe H.B.C, 
Standard of Trade at Albany Fort, in 1733, one-half was worth 
three martins, two otters, one fox, or two deer; or you could 
purchase with one half a pound of beads, ora brass kettle, or 
three half-pounds of powder, or a pound of tobacco, or three 
half-bottles of brandy, or half a yard of broadcloth, or a 
dozen of bu!tons, and so on; while a gun cost a dozen, and a 
laced hat four. This custom of valuing all skins in their equiva- 
lent to beaver led to the marking of each package with its 
relative value by means of a tally-stick notched to the proper 
For beaver fractions tokens were issued with the 
At one time 175,000 skins 


5 
I 


number. 
proportion stamped on each. 
would be bought by the H.B.C. in one year. 

Here (as in Aristotle) is a chapter on hats, and a most in- 
teresting one it is. It seems that in 1638 the british Parliament 
issued a proclamation, strictly forbidding the use of any material 
for the making of hats excepting beaver stuffs: when a good 
hat was worth /4 5s. In early medicine, castoreum, stored 
in the pouches of both sexes, was credited with prodigious powers. 
Hippocrates described its remarkable healing properties as 
early as 500 BC. A treatise, published in 1685, by John Mario, 
Its secret had been 
; to acquire 


calls it ‘a talisman for many diseases.’ 
handed down from King Solomon, the discoverer 
a wondrous memory, so that you never forgot what you had 
ence read, you had but to sport a beaver hat, to rub the head 
and skin every month with beaver oil, and twice a year to 
take the weight of a crown-piece of castoreum. Then, ‘if the 
reader find some fault with my work, let him remember that I 
am but a man, and my knowledge 13 imperfect.’ Castoreum, 
however, is a deadly bait for the beaver himself ; and instances 
are also given of his infatuation for that resin which the trapper 
calls his ‘medicine.’ <A trap was carelessly fastened by a small 
chain to a stake, to prevent the beast from taking it away with 
The chain slipped, and the beaver swam off with the 
Two nights after he was taken in another, with the first 


him. 
trap. 
one fast to his thigh. 

His habits are carefully delineated. He is exceptionally 
industrious. With his chisel teeth he will gnaw you through a 
tree some eighteen inches in diameter in avery little while; but he 
displays so little ingenuity that he has been found with his head 
wedged into the cut himself had made. There is no greater 
disappointment than that attending the first sight of his lodye 
whose domestic arrangements, a; contrasted with the 
oriole’s, must b> ranked as the work of a low intelligence. 
Yet carefully to examine his dam is to start a train of thought 
which ends by raising your esteem of him to a very lofty 
point; for indeed its construction involves some very inter- 
esting points in hydraulic engineering. 


SCOTTISH LITERATURE 


Three Centuries of Scottish Literaliure. By HENRY WALKER, 
M.A., Professor of English in St. David’s College, Lam- 
MacLehose. 


peter. Glasgow: 


These essays have apparently done duty in the cause of 
University Extension, and perhaps are rather better than they 
need have been for that. The ‘cramming’ leaves little or nothing 
to be desired, for most of the subjects appear to have been read 
and deeply pondered, the chief critical oracles to have been 
anxiously consulted. In short, Mr. Walker has refrained from 
no precaution that native good sense and academical accom- 
plishment could suggest with a view to the production of a 
trustworthy estimate of the more conspicuous names in Scottish 
literature from David Lindsay to Sir Walter. Yet the trail of the 
regulation academic lecture is over it all; here is the hackneyed 
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recital—even in the case of Scott and Burns—of the main facts 
of the men’s careers; here the familiar spice of cheap and 
correct moralising ; here the well-known analysis of each one’s 
excellences ; here the customary familiarity with critical con- 
ventionalities and catchwords; here the old avoidance of 
any manifestation of individual discernment. Occasionally, 
indeed, as in the final verdict on Burns, the triteness of the 
criticism is positively startling : ‘Such are the works of a mind 
singularly rich in poetic gifts.’ Mr. Walker’s style is lucid, 
direct, grammatically flawless, and elaborately proper, but 
occasionally the elaboration and the propriety tend to bathos. 
Thus: ‘Graham’s further pursuit of letters was cut short 
by a renewed exile, and, according to Dempster, in 1614 by 
death.’ 

In ‘tracing the literary movement of the three centuries,’ 
Mr. Walker has thought it best ‘ to single out those writers, or 
groups of writers, who seemed best to illustrate different aspects 
of literature or different stages of its progress.’ But the curious 
thing is that, with the sole exception of Knox, every writer thus 
selected is a poet, although Buchanan and Sir Walter also wrote 
prose. True, he leaves out certain writers ‘like the historians of 
the eighteenth century, because it seems to me they almost 
entirely denationalised themselves.’ But did Robertson more 
denationalise himself by writing a history of Scotland in English 
prose than Thomson did by describing the seasons in English 
verse? And was not Hume's 7veatise on Human Nature avery 
distinctive, and even significant, Scottish product? And do 
not Smith’s Vealth of Nations and the writings of Fletcher of 
Saltoun illustrate a very interesting phase of Scottish nation- 
ility? Besides, might it not have been worth while to have 
devoted a chapter to the denationalising process itself? More- 
over, reference there is none to the Scottish metaphysicians 
and theologians (except Knox) ; and this despite the fact that 
Mr. Walker’s canons of criticism are as much metaphysical 
and theological as they are literary. Even as regards poets, 
his eclecticism is haphazard and eccentric. He will none of 
‘some like Hogg,’ because there is ‘ very little in them which 
cannot be illustrated under the greater names of Scott and 
Burns.’ Hogg himself was very sore at Sir Walter’s endeavour 
to ‘wile’ his ‘harp away’; and Mr. Walker’s proposal to put 
aside Hogy’s individuality also is the less excusable in view of 
his minute dissertations on mediocrities (and less). As for 
Lady Nairn, does not deem her worthy so much as an 
apology; nor to the Jacobite party does he even make allusion, 
Turning to commission—his estimate of Lindsay and the 
Wedderburns, to whom he devotes his first chapter, is of the 
usual kind. Indeed, their verse leaves little room for inde- 
pendent criticism, its faults and limitations being self-evident, 
and its interest almost entirely historical. Mr. Walker’s 
eulogy of Buchanan is much too high-pitched, for after all 
Buchanan was rather scholar and rhetorician than poet or 
thinker or even historian. Nor is it true that ‘ Lindsay, a 
pigmy by comparison, is now a more conspicuous figure than 
he.’ Bishop Leslie is not mentioned at all. As to Knox, Mr. 
Walker surely blunders strangely in remarking that the ‘ men 
and women in his pages are alive’; at any rate the statement 
needs a great deal of qualifying, and it would be more correct to 
say that for the most part no such men and women as many 
of Knox’s ever could have lived. If in every case he has formed 
a ‘strong and vivid conception’ of the character, he gives 
you no glimpse of that character excepting in its relation to 
himself. His subordinates are sometimes cleverly hit off, but 
the men and women in his foreground are not portrayed as 
men and women-— only as enemies or friends. It is impossible, 
for instance, to glean from Knox alone any full and distinct 
knowledge of the personal characteristics of Murray or Morton, 
or even of Bothwell or Maitland. He gives, indeed, a brief 
summary of Darley’s peculiarities; but this is the one exception, 
and it is by no means ‘strong and vivid.’ As to Mary, it was 
enough that she had ‘an indurate heart against God and His 
truth.’ We have only to compare his ///sfory with the AZemoirs of 
Sir James Melville (a work not deemed worth a paragraph) 
to recognise how inapposite is Mr. Walker’s criticism, A 
diplomatist and a man of the world, Sir James had that interest 
in idiocyncrasies which the practice of Calvinism tends to blunt 
and obliterate ; he is careful to give an estimate of the chief 
personages with whom he came in contact ; and his genial yet 
discerning sketch of Buchanan, his noble eulogy on Kirkcaldy 
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of Grange, and his {graphic presentation of Bothwell, to name 
but these, are good and good enough. 

Probably Mr. Walker's best chapters are those on the Ballads 

and the earlier songs. True, the ballads represent a phase cf 
literature anterior to Lindsay and the Reformation ; but most 
readers would have had more of them—even at the expense of 
less on the minor bards denominated Anglo-Scottish. Mr. 
Walker has little or nothing to say of Burns or Scott that is at 
once new and true. In opposition to Carlyle he holds that 
urns ‘was at least a religious man’: possibly (as Melville 
wrote of Buchanan), Burns was ‘of good religion for a poet, 
and that he was a poet should suffice for the critic of 
literature. But, the fact is, this critic would have you bes 
lieve that both ‘ Burns and Scott are’ the mature fruit of the 
teaching of Knox. Therewith, too, that ‘of the accession 
of the Stuarts to the English throne, he adds; and cer- 
tainly their literary relationship to the Union of the Crowns 
and of the Kingdoms is more evident than their consanguinity 
with the Reference. In truth to talk of Burns as the apo- 
theosis of Knox is really to gravel and confound your readers ; 
and but for the context one might have suspected that the 
innuendo hid a touch of sarcasm. If Burns and Scott were 
the fruit of anything they were the fruit of revolt against 
Knox. In so far as Burns’s poetry had reference to Knox's 
distinctive Puritanism and Calvinism, it sounded its death 
knell: but his main themes are love and good fellowship 
and human nature aloof from the trammels of the kirk. As 
for Sir Walter, he dwelled for the most part in a region of 
adventure and romance, entirely outside the theological 
domain, although of course he recognised the Covenanter’s with 
the Cavalier’s humanity, and portrayed each with a like happy 
fidelity to nature. 


CAGE AND WILD WOOD 


More about Wild Nature. By MRs. BRIGHTWEN. London: 
Unwin. 


If your eye be caught by an apostrophe to Nature, dear 
old beautifier! If in twenty lines you find a score of such 
phrases as ‘exquisite loveliness of a forest glade, ‘ pouring 
floods of light,’ ‘greenish golden glow of colour,’ ‘carpet of 
flowers,’ ‘unearthly glamour,’ ‘Elfin pen’; what can you 
but think of ineffable Mr. Dixon, and shut the book? But to 
go that far would scarce be fair to Mrs. Brightwen, who is 
rather to be warned off ‘ word-pictures’ (as she calls them 
than treated as an inveterate offender; and to that end we 
cannot do better than recount the story of her fall. Having, 
as would appear, run short of the interesting material of which 
she built her .Vature Won by Kindness, she not only took to 
word-painting herself : she also grew so deeply enamoured of 
the art that you find her inciting her readers to taste the 
delight of trying to record their impressions of nature. 
Now, this exercise is harmless as long as its proofs remain 
unpublished. But those who take it up should know that not 
one in fifty thousand is likely to excel in it. Since the very 
beginning of literature, the periodic changes of nature, the 
singing of birds, the budding trees and flowers, wind and 
storm and rain, snow-fall and hail, meadow and hill and valley 
have been described, whether casually or of set purpose, so 
often and so well that commonplace treatment is exasperating 
as well as criminal. And for that reason (to be frank with Mrs. 
Brightwen) we may say at once that such chapters as ‘Im- 
pressions of Nature,’ ‘A Beechwood, ‘Lamorna Valley,’ 
, Thoughts at my Lake, ‘Why Simple Things give Pleasure,’ 
and ‘ Dame Nature,’ should have been suppressed. 

Pass, though, from her ‘studies’ to the chronicle of her house 
pets and you discover her mc¢éer. Ina style simple almost to 
childishness, with an amused and amusing observation that 
takes in every prank and glance, she tells a story that is 
nothing less than delightful. She has the gift of winning the 
hearts of wild creatures the most unready to be won—a shrew, 
a bat, a wood-mouse, and a kestrel-—besides such born intimates 
as the mongoose and the parrot. This, by far the best section of 
her book, is brief enough to make one regret that there should 
be any limit to the number of one’s pets. But when she comes 
to deal with ‘Inmates of the Grove’—the Grove it should be 
explained is the name of her house—Mrs. Brightwen has to 
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trust more to second-hand knowledge. Concerning foxes, 
squirrels and hungry birds, she has little to say that greatly adds 
to our knowledge or our pleasure. Still, a capital example of her 
faculty of observation is afforded by the chapter on ‘ Footprints 
in the Snow,’ accompanied (as it is) with several useful cuts and 
diagrams. Another part of her book that is like to give pleasure 
unalloyed is that which deals with ‘Home Recreations.’ Her 
charmingly simple directions for making an ‘insect house’ and 
taming butterflies and beetles and rose-chafers are enough to 
make a generation of boy and girl naturalists. Concerning 
crickets, locusts, beetles and wasps, she is almost as trustworthy 
an authority as Sir John Lubbock himself. The elegant amuse- 
ment of making books of feathers is occasionally practised in 
country houses, but Mrs. Brightwen is the first fully to describe 
it. One form of this diversion she has not touched upon— 
and indeed, it is rather masculine than feminine—is that of 
taking anv good book of birds—Bewick, Yarrell, Morris, 
any one will do—and rifling the shooters’ bags for characteristic 
feathers to illustrate the illustrations. Her own scheme is to 
group a set of feathers on the page of a large album ; and none 
that has not seen can possibly imagine how pretty an effect 
may be achieved. The general principle is never to mix the 
feathers of two different birds ; for nature works in harmonies 
of her own. But the lady is wrong to exalt the educational 
advantages of a pursuit whose chief value consists in the relief 
it affords to the dulness incident to country life. 


WHITE, TRICOLOUR, AND RED 


: es _— ae 
Revolution ant Reaction in Modern France. By G. LXWES 
DICKINSON, M.A. London: Allen. 


‘This book, says Mr. Dickinson, ‘does not profess to bea 
history of modern France: it is rather an attempt to describe 
the development of political thought and political parties there.’ 
The attempt is successful. To the ordinary student of politics 
or history it is no small boon to possess in thus handy a form 
a panorama of revolution from the Social Contract to the 
International. But the style is monotonous ; there are one 
or two serious slips—for instance, it certainly is not a fact that 
(p. 101) Charles X. ever signed an abdication in favour of 
the Duke of Orleans: fool as he was, he never reduced the 
principle of divine right to so absolute an absurdity as that; 
the critical reader may complain of a writer who says nothing 
of the Directory, and enumerates all the Ministers of the 
Restoration ; the English politician may regret that he will 
here learn nothing of the working of the Two-Chamber system 
in modern France. But, for all that, the general treatment is 
beyond praise. 

Mr. Dickinson shows in his first chapter how the frenzy of 
Rousseau—which on the one hand propounded the dogma of 
human perfectibility, and on the other based the sovereignty of 
the People on a contract (never contracted) in comparison to 
which ‘existing institutions, already conceived as the origin of 
all evil,” appeired ‘the formal negation of a prior and inalienable 
right ’—fell like a thunderbolt on old France and brought down 
the whole structure of inherited civilis ution. On the ruins Napo- 
leon proceeded to build; the institutions of the Consulate are 
the institutions of Republican France ; the spirit of them is 
still as alien to modern civilisation as to the best traditions of 
the Middle Ages—as Mr. Dickinson mikes clear in an admirable 
summary of Taine’s tremendous and unanswerable indictment. 
The Restoration left Napoleon’s work intact. But Parliament 
and Press were free; there was no Terrorat the gate ; and the 
voice of criticism was raised in protest. Yet the Bourbons 
never realised their position. Louis the Eighteenth was not less 
resolute than Fouché not to undo aught that Bonaparte had 
done to strengthen the central power. He was averse from 
even an hereditary peerage; he would not hear of the restora- 
tion of the old provinces. Instead of harking back to the 
origins of true loyalty and true religion, he essayed to 
force on a nation of sceptics a conformity to religious usages 
which was repulsive to so good a friend and so true a Tory 
as Sir Walter himself. Of the literary activity of the Restoration 
in so far as it concerned politics Mr. Dickenson gives an excel- 
lent account, and he shows how the all-too logical Ultramon- 
tanism of Maistre and Lamennais (in his youthful days) wrecked 
the Constitution of 14. But Maistre and his scho»] were far 
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less logical than he deems them. Their belief was sound that 
government is in the end an affair of force, that ‘the scaffold 
and the block .. . . are as old and as deathless’ as the world 
whose type they are. Nor were they wrong when they pro- 
claimed the superiority of the organic growth of medizval 
society to the effect of the hard, unnatural social mould devised 
and cast by Napoleon. What they failed to see was that to give 
an Ultramontane priesthood and a landless moddesse the 
position of a national Church and a feudal aristocracy was but 
patching the husk, and could in no sense affect the kernel. 
They were of the degenerate Ancien Régime; not of the expan- 
sive knightly years. So the White Flag went out once more, 
and once more it was the turn of the Tricolour and the Rights 
of Man—modified, this time, by a Citizen-King and big 
dividends. But, as Mr. Dickinson proves, the Citizen-King 
was a contradiction in terms. Louis Philippe was not a William 
of Orange ; but it would have made no difference had he been 
one. The mod/esse and the Church were for the Right Divine ; 
the peasantry had a vague idea that Bonapartism (which meant 
the abolition of status and feudal dues) was the true ideal ; the 
towns were all for revolution. ‘The growth of Socialism 
under a government that exactly reflected the spirit of the 
Manchester School form:, as Mr. Dickinson succeeds in 
demonstrating, the most interesting feature in that ignoble 
period. The Revolution had abolished the old trade guilds, 
and had forbidden combinations among masters or men; 
so the labourer of the Forties found himself free to starve. 
It pleased him not; and hence the Socialism of the towns, 
which raised the Red Flag against the tricolour, and brought 
France once more under the yoke of the Bonapartes. 
To the Man of December, Mr. Dickinson is just and even 
sympathetic. The Empire was an adventure, but the Emperor 
was not wholly an adventurer. He relieved society from the 
terror of the Red Flag; he tried to conciliate the Church ; 
he grappled with the labour problem more ably than Louis 
Philippe had done. But his government was none the less based 
on fraud and violence. It had an idle legend, but no honest 
history. It was hypocritical and amazingly corrupt. It could 
offer no real resistance to the Socialism inspired by Karl 
Marx and fostered by the International. It was shamed 
abroad, and it lost the soldier; and at home it was thriftless, 
and it lost the peasant. And the end of it was Sedan, and dis- 
memberment, and the abomination of the Commune: from 
whose ashes arose the middle-class Republic of to-day. 

That Republic is meaner, more pettifogging, more quarrel- 


some, and more worthless than the government of Louis 
Philippe. But, as Mr. Dickinson takes care to note, 
the Book of Revolution has much new reading in it 


yet. France has broken for ever with the Monarchy, but 
he thinks there may be still another Empire, the work, per- 
chance, of a more successful, or a more villainous, Boulanger. 
In any case, the spectre of anarchy and the frenzy of Rousseau 
menace the present order (which only half admits them) with 
utter destruction. And this is as inuch as to say that France has 
no future. As for ourselves, Mr. Dickinson has done ad- 
mirable service in the achievement of this solemn warning: that 
in the past the wisdom of Britain has consisted in avoiding 
the ‘ abstract and idealistic method of the French,’ and that her 
wisdom will turn to foolishness, as her glo-y will cease, when 
she takes to confusing an imperfect and perilous form of 
Government with an ideal organisation of society. 


OLD AND NEW 


‘The varying year with blade and sheaf Clothes and reclothes 
the happy plains, said Tennyson in a moment of special inspira- 
tion. The varying year is also happy in the circumstance that 
winter after winter it rejoices in a new Vanity lair Album 
(London: Vanity Fair). It isa quaint and amusing experi- 
ence to look on your coatemporaries— judges, cricketers, poets, 
parliamenteers, preachers, and what not—through the spectacles 
of Mr. Leslie Ward (for ‘Ape’ being dead, there can be nobody 
but ‘Spy’); for Mr. Leslie Ward is a caricaturist born, and 
has often his full chance. Sometimes, of course, he has not: 
his ‘Lord Houghton,’ for instance, is but a portrait, an effect 
caught of malice prepense, and touched in with all solemnity 
of spirit and a diligent regard for truth. The same might 
be said of others his victims, ‘Dont je ne scay plus le nom,’ 
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But when he has his opportunity and the gust is on him, he is 
a caricaturist pure and simple; and, the achievement of 
Pellegrini being no longer matter for the present, his caricatures 
are quite the best of their kind. He has invented nothing, it 
is true; but he is faithful to a good convention—is indeed the 
only caricaturist (in a certain sense) we have. To say that, is 
to say everything; but it is fair to add that this new set of 
portraitures is a thing not only to keep, but to relish and 
consider and perpend. 

Greek mythology, so popular a study in the golden age of 
Lempritre, has fallen into desuetude of late. Yet there 
are signs abundant of its reviving popularity. Text-books 
follow one upon another with distressing frequency, and 
the rudiments of the subject are so simple that one asks 
no more of a text-book than that it should be well arranged, 
and convey complete and concise information. These 
indispensable conditions are well enough fulfilled in Dr. 
Petison’s Gods of Olympos (London: Unwin), which is ably 
translated by Miss K. Rale’gh and equipped with a preface by 
Miss Harrison. The prime merit of the book, as Miss Harrison 
points out, is the absenc? of fad. Dr. Petison follows neither 
the legendaries of the Dawn nor the rigid method of the his- 
torical school. But whoever could study the Olympians without 
afterthought of their occult meaning may do so in this volume 
pleasantly enough. For advanced students there are useful 
references to authorities, and the illustrations are no better and 
no worse than the common cliché from Baumeister. 


M. Imbert de Saint-Amand, the author of 7he Duchess of 


Berry and the Court of Louis XV/11, (London : Hutchinson), 
translated by Elizabeth Gilbert Martin, is in the unhappy posi- 
tion of wishing to serve two mistresses. At one moment he 
worships at the shrine of Science, and loads his pages with 
undigested masses of extracts from ‘contemporary documents, 
at the next he bows down before the altar of Sentiment, and 
expatiates in pathetic reflection and notes of exclamation. 
Which abrupt transitions are somewhat trying to the reader’s 
temper. His portraits have the look of clumsily made mosaics. 
His narrative lacks crispness. His trick of foisting off the 
materials of biography as biography itself is irritating, his pious 
ejaculations smack of copybooks and Martin Tupper. Yet in 
consideration of a certain pleasing faculty of reverence anda 
meritorious industry in the hunting out of facts, something may 
well be forgiven him, and were his book much worse written 
than it is the sheer interest of its subject would redeem it from 
unreadability. Of the revolution of ’30 and the subsequent 
history of the Duchess he has treated in a volume not yet 
translated. The present stops with the death of Louis XVIIL., 
the story of which is one of the best parts of the book. The 
translation, though occasionally a little slipshod and marred 
in places by inaccuracies of over-literalness, is for the most part 
readable and faithful, 

The fourth edition of Haeckel’s History of Creation (London : 
Kegan Paul) has been carefully revised by Professor Ray Lan- 
kester, The first, published twenty years ago, fell like a bomb- 
shell into the theological camp. Seven years before that 
Haeckel issued his comprehensive Genere/le Morphologea, in 
which he attempted to apply the general doctrine of develop- 
ment to the whole range of organic morphology and to introduce 
the Descent Theory with the systematic classification of 
animals and plants. To Darwin he gives grateful praise, 
assuring England that, proud as she must be of Newton, who 
brought inorganic nature under the dominion of natural laws 
of cause and effect, yet she should take yet greater pride in 
Charles Darwin, who solved the still harder problem of bring- 
ing the complicated phenomena of organic nature under the 
sway of the same natural laws. However, he tries to go 
further than Darwin. For Darwin was content to start by 
assuming the fact of life; while Haeckel accounts for life 
by spontaneous generation. Dogma in science is here at its 
height. He holds the chemical elements to be a combination 
of matter and ether atoms. Why? He never considers that 
Lockyer in his Chemistry of the Sun has shown by spectral 
analysis that, under certain conditions, elements, so-called, can 
be reduced to lower elements. Haeckel may be able to trace 
men back to a species of sponge, but only by mere assertion 
can he trace man back to pure carbon. And if you reject the 
hypothesis of spontaneous generation you must needs take 
refuge in a miracle of supernatural creation. Wis book is 
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intensely interesting—is perhaps the most intelligent and fasci- 
nating in existence on a well-worn theme. But it is not 
conclusive. 

Mr. C. W. C. Barlow and G. H. B. Bryan’s Elementary 
Mathematical Astronomy, with Examples and Examination 
Papers (London : Clive), is a handy volume of vi and 434 pp., 
with 168 figures, and is true to its title in so far as it is strictly 
elementary as to the mathematics needed for its perusal. But 
it will carry a good student a long way in the sound study of 
astronomy. It begins with a chapter on Spherical Geometry ; 
and the next seven are devoted to the more practical parts of 
the subject. The chief astronomical instruments are described ; 
the methods of observation evolved and illustrated ; the earth’s 
figure is determined ; the seasons are followed in their course ; 
the methods of finding and keeping account of time are ex- 
plained ; the effects of refraction are investigated. An excel- 
lent chapter is devoted to the determination of Position on the 
Earth ; after which come four others dealing with the Moon 
and its Orbit, with Eclipses, with the Solar System, and with 
the Distances of the Sun and Stars. The chapter on Eclipses 
perhaps best illustrates the skill with which the authors have 
handled their materials. It.is written on broad and compre- 
hensive lines, without entering into details beyond the scope 
of the book. The construction for finding the general cir- 
cumstances of an occultation of a star at a given instant is 
particularly elegant. The concluding section is devoted to 
Dynamical Astronomy. It demands a knowledge of Ele- 
mentary Dynamics, but here, as elsewhere, much is ex- 
plained with the simplest mathematical formule. The 
beginning is ease itself, but the authors gradually make 
farther and farther demands on the thinking powers of the 
student, until in some of the later examination papers he is 
required to show a thorough mastery of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of his subject. 

‘The Crypto,’ invented by Mr. Richard Harte, Croydon, is a 
contrivance ingenious, simple and portable, which enables its 
possessor to disguise any communication in cipher with equal 
ease andexpedition. We have also received Dedretf's House oj 
Commons and the Judicial Bench (London: Dean), an indis- 
pensable book of reference, now in its twenty-seventh annual 
edition ; the second volume of LZminent Persons (London : 
Macmillan), being biographies reprinted from Zhe Times: a 
new edition, being the second, of Old French Pilate (London : 
Murray), by W. J. Cripps ; a cheap edition of the third volume 
of Life and Labours of the People in London (London: Mac- 
millan), edited by Charles Booth ; a new edition of Rod Roy 
(London : Black), being the latest instalment of the excellent 
Dryburgh edition; a new edition of Zhe Beautiful Wretch 
(London: Sampson Low), being the fresh volume of the 
admirable re-issue of William Black’s novels ; a new edition, 
being the fifth, of /o0ods for the Fat (London: Chatto), by 
N. E. Yorke-Davis; a new edition, being the twelfth thousand, 
of Zhe Grammar of Palmistry (London : Sampson Low), by 
Katharine H. Hill; two numbers of Zhe Jilustrated World's 
Fair (London: Sampson Low); and 7he Patent Medicines 
and Proprietary Articles Diary, 1893. 
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Term; of Subscription: —For the United Kingdom, £1 6;. per annum : 
all other countries throughout the world, £1 10s. 44.3; or fo: 
six months at half these rates. Subscriptions payable in advance. 


7H& NATIONAL OBSERVER muyy be obtainel in Paris of th: 
following :—Veuve J. Boyveau, 22 Rue de la Binque; Galignani’s, 
224 Rue de Rivoli; Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de l’Op4ra; and Neal’s 
English Library, 248 Rue de Rivoli; and at Nice of the Galiz 
nani Library, 16 Quai Massena, 
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CONTENTS OF LAST WEEK'S ISSUE— 


THE 


Notes. Th Dove of D t By R 
The Opening Day. RKipli 

A Government of Suspense. Correspondence : 

Ihe Bible and the Stage Ai G.O M. 

M for I | Winchilsea. Pirhamentary 0 n, 
‘Struggling and Rightly.’ A Humble Petu 

Wedded to Cant. Worthy and Whig 

Gladstonian War-Song The Dull 7 \ 

A Dialogue Concerning Ed tion Refor: yr A 

Twin Stars, \ New Pursut, 

Early Marriages, Colony Ma g-QOld Style and N 
Shery. he Land for tne P 

N R ervoirs, Ry Greene Pasha I y-W 

| Isle of Voices. By R. L. S } of the W 
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Foreign Books at Forcign Prices. 
WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 


IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14 HENRIETIA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 
And 20 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS; 


and other Verses. 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 

Extra post 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

The large Third Edition of this Book having been exhausted a 


Fourth Edition is now ready. 


These Ballads l ] 


By 


are as wonderful in their descriptive power as they are vigorous in 
their drainatic force. ‘There are few ballads in the English language more stirring 
than ‘‘ The Ballad of East and West,” worthy to stand by the Border | 


Scott *— She talor. 


PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. 
By GILBERT PARKER. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 


‘Mr. Parker is one of the most distinctive writers of short stories.’ 


. ’ - 
Sf. famess Gacette 


METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, London, W.C. 
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ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, 


EGHAM, SURREY. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. Twelve Scholarships 
of from £75 4,30, tenable for Three Yeu 


in the ¢ 


to / so, and a few Bursaries of 


will be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held 


lege 
from July 5 to 8, 1893. 


f 


For Forms of Entry and further particular 


s, apply to 
CLIFFORD-SMITH, 


Secretary. 


FS Tas 





ORIENTAL TRANSLATION FUND. NEW SERIES. 
‘LIFE OF MUHAMMAD THE APOSTLE,’ 


TRANSLATED BY E. REHATSEK FROM MiRKHOND’S RAUZAT-US-SAFA, 
In Tivo Volumes, 

These contain a very full and complete Biography of the Prophet, 
pp. 797, with Preface and Index; f1 net. Published under the patronage 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, and sold at 22 ALBEMARLE STREET, 
PICCADILLY, aud by all booksellers 
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ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 

£1000 POLICY INCREASED TO {1100 IN FivE YEARS. 

At the NINTH QUINQUENNIAL DIVISION of PROFITS 1890— 
after a stringent Zzree per cent. Valuation—BONUS ADDI PONS 
were declared at the RATE of TWO POUNDS PER CENT PER 
ANNUM on the Sums Assured, with INTERIM BONUS on Claims prior 
to Next Division of Profits, 1895, when Policies zoz Opened will rank for 
FOUR YEARS' BONUS. INVESTED FUNDS—/1,752,500. 


120 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. AManager—W. SMITH, Lek. 


44, 42, § PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THR STRAITS, Limited. 





CapiTAL SUBSCRIBED . ° : . ° ° ° . £2,000,000 0 0 
Paip Up ‘ ‘ ° ° ° 1 e ° . 251,093 15 0 
RESERVE Fund , ° ° ‘ ° . ° ° . 223,000 0 O 
UNCALLED CAPITAL ,. , ‘ . ' ° ° - 1,748,906 § © 


Board of Directors. 
Ww». Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
Avotr von ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGBert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & i -0.). 
Davip M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. Campsecr, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—Pxinces STREET, Lonvon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
4} per cent for One and Two Years. 
a a for Three and Four Years. 
5 o for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly. 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EpInBurGH. 


SLOAN & SON, 


REMOYAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET, 


67 CasTLE STREET, AND Depot—EasTer Roan, 


EDINBURGH. 


Hotel Announcements, 











TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount Erurat™,. 


Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting- 
roum ; cuisine, English and French; wine connoisseur; table d’hote at separate 
tables; large dairy farm; supplies dz aily ; laundry. 


For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 
OXFORD, 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 








LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PorTLAND Pace, W. 
Situated i > the most — able, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. ectric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d'Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 





THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 


‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Sj irit, free from Fuse 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 


Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & (CO., 


Sbipping Announcements. 





P.sO. Mait STEAMERS FROM 
LoNDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, 
BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and 
MADRAS via BOMBAY . . . 


| Every Week. 
) 
CALCUTTA, MADRAS, COLOMBO, 
CHINA, STRAITS, JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, 
TASMANIA, NAPLES and ALEX | 


ANDRIA. ...: . 


—_—-— 


Cheap Return Tickets. 


Every 
Fortnight. 


For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
London E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 





[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Limtp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 





CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS, MOMBASSA. 
COLOMBO. BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON. 
BoMBAY. TOWNSVILLE, 
KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH. 


3AGHDAD. 
Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 
Apply to Grav, Dawsgs & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W.., 
or to SELLATLY, HaNKey, Seweit & Co. » Albert Square, Manchester ; 51 Pal 


Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Stréet, London. 
ee 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. 
— . " Head Offices— 
{(F. GREEN & CO., and arlene... E . 
|ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., } Lon 
For passage apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; 
the Br anch Of fice, 16 CUCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


Managers 








IRISH SOCIETY. 
(THE ONLY SOCIETY JOURNAL IN IRELAND.) 


‘The brightest and most popular paper published in Ireland.’ 
Contains a complete record of all Society, Insh Marriages, Engagements, Balls, 
Parties, At H: omes, etc. etc. 
Indispensable to Ladies residing in Ircland, and their friends at home and abroad. 


Published at 11 D’Olier St., Dublin. Price One Penny. 


N.B.—Sent post free to any address in th e United Kingdom, One 


7 Year, 6s. 6d. Six months, 3s. 3d. 
London Office for English and Scotch Advertisers—66 Lupcate Hirt, F.C. 





RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


9 aND 11 FREDERICK STREET, ] 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, | POINBURGH. 








Lntique and Decorative Furniture, 


R. COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Invites Inspection of his High- -class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Fi irniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chit ning Clocks Bureaux, and C omm es ‘ 
Oriental Carpets an d Embroideries, Old China, Engravings, Ivories, and Curi 





Awarded Two International Gold Medais, 


MARSHALL’S 


») FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT ; 





LEITH AND LONDON, 





FOR PUDDINGS CUSTARDS. BLANCMANCE. 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 


Signature, thus :— 


 a—— 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 


generally. Retail everywhere. 





Player S Original Navy Cut. 
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ld only in 1 ot. Packets, and 2, , and 1 lb. Lins, 
which keep the Tobace rep dys es ing : condita mm, 


ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, Etc, AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade Mark ‘ Nottingham Castle’ on every Packet and Tin, 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


In Packets containing 12, and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 


The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 180, is of interest to every smoker :— 

THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE.—The p cture drawn by our r Belper f the poor old man in the workhouse 
puffing aw ay at an empty pipe, has touched the hearts of some of corre: pondents. One who dates fromthe High 
Alps, and signs himself ‘ Old Screw,’ says :—‘ I have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the 
Review of Res ews for a scheme to Pl ly smokers in union workhouses with tobacco. I am afraid, judged io the 
ordinary standards, I am the most selfish of m els, as I ne ever give a cent away for purposes of so-called charity; but 
this sc heme of yours appeals at once » the sympath ies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Were I in London, I 
would at once start & comecting ° x f rt fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking acquaintances: but, 
unfortunately, my bi IsiNess ¢ mpels me t ce a wandererer round the Continent for the next n ne months I can how. 


ever, do a little, and would like to contribute a pe yuund of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz., 
“PLAYERS N AVY ¢ U T ” (this is not an advertisement). I enclose, therefore, a cheque for the amount.’ 


























LIEBIG ‘COMPANYS: 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


Genuine only with Blue Signature across Label thus— 





Cookery Books Free on Application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. Ltd. 
9 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C. 





FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. 


Price One Shilling each. 


TWENTY MODERN MEN. 


LITERARY PORTRAITS. 


REPRINTED FROM 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER. 


FIRST SERIES. SECOND SERIES. 
A. J. BALFOUR. W. T. STEAD. — _— CECIL RHODES, 
C. S. PARNELL. THOMAS KEITH. SIM HENRY LABOUCHERE. 
LEWIS MORRIS. SARASATE LORD SALISBURY. LORD JUSTICE BOWEN. 
A. C. SWINBURNE. LORD WOLSELEY. MR. SCHNADHORST. GEORGE LEWIS. 
C. H. SPURGEON. W. G. GRACE. WALT WHITMAN. HANS RICHTER 
SIR AUGUSTUS HARRIS. MR. JUSTICE HAWKINS. J. C. aoe CHARLES GOUNOD. 
JAMES M‘NE:LL WHISTLER. S'R G. 0. TREVELYAN. CARAN D’ACH LE Xitll. 
SIR F. LEIGHTON. SIR W. V. HARCOURT. GEORGE DU MAURIER. Aaa FARRAR. 
PRINCE BISMARCK. ZOLA. S . DE BLOWITZ. 
W. E. GLADSTONE. GEORGE MEREDITH. HENRY IRVING. MARK TWAIN. 





LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 








Printed for the Proprietors by BALLANTYN¥F, Hanson & Co., 14 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, and 


Published by J, T. Fre_p, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICES, FI5 Fleet Street, London, and 68 P rinces Street Edinburgh, 


























